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Steady does it! 


Are we in earnest about our defense program ? 
Deadly earnest? 


Or are we going to let up every time a piece 
of good news comes along? 


We can’t afford to relax! 


Don’t be fooled by Soviet claims that they 
alone are working for peace. It’s just a ruse 
to throw us off guard. Time and again they've 
proved that they don’t really mean it. In fact... 


The Red dictator and his henchmen under- 
stand just one language. That is strength. 


We're on our way—if we just don’t get over- 
confident. What we need now is higher pro- 
ductivity — improved power machines and 
skills to help us turn out more for every 
hour we work. 


The first job is to produce arms in huge quan- 
tities. But we have to supply essential civilian 
goods, too. We can’t allow needless short- 
ages to take prices higher and lower the value 
of our dollar. 


Everybody is going to be asked for sacrifices. 
But they will be smaller and fewer if we 
decide to stay with this double 
job through thick and thin 


until it’s licked! 


THE BETTER WE PRODUCE THE STRONGER WE GROW 





This advertisement was approved by representatives of management, labor and the public. 





The letter from “Mrs. X” below was 
only one of a growing volume of warn- 
ings which prompted UNW’s survey of 
American public opinion and foreign 
policy. The writer asked that her name 
and address be omitted. Her husband is 
a physician in a small New England 
town, and both he and she are Jewish 
and foreign-born. Together, they have 
worked to dispell the mounting reaction 
in their community by organizing dis- 
lectures, and other 


cussion groups, 


means, with little success. She writes: 
rE live in a rural community. 
About half the population is of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, mostly descendants 
of early settlers; the other half is a mix- 
ture of all kinds of nationalities, many 
of them first or second generation Amer- 
icans. It seems to be a rather typical 
American town. 

But the general attitude is becoming 
isolationist, if not profascist. You hear 
remarks like: “We should have entered 
the Second World War on the side of 
the Germans and helped them defeat 
the Russians. Hitler was a great man.” 
After a sumptuous Thanksgiving dinner 
a neighbor remarked: “We should not 
have sent any wheat to India; why feed 
our enemies!” The town minister at- 
tacked the United Nations during a 
sermon, saying it would be better if the 
United States left the organization. 

Is the United States going fascist, 
isolationist? Is our community an ex- 
ception, or is this disastrous change in 
popular opinion a general phenomenon 
throughout the country? 


This letter was used in the questionnaire 
which we sent all over the country. The 
thousands of replies contained substan- 
tial evidence (see page 13) that support 
of present US foreign policy was fast 


diminishing—and gave rise to this spe- 


cial issue. Here are several which typify 
this surprising——-and alarming — re 


sponse.—Eb. 


The UN 
The UN is a vehicle on which we the 
citizens are riding to the loss of out 
freedom as a nation and as individuals. 
Silver City, N. M. James F. Conner 
The American people are awakening 
not any too soon to the fact that we are 


being led dishonorably to swap US for 


UN. Ricuarp M. Hunt 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


The UN is 


many limitations. If Uncle Sam were 


a noble idea but suffers 


paying most of the bill but 
power, the UN 
would probably have exploded in pieces 


not only 


providing the steam 


or died from anemia years ago. 


Honolulu, T. H Ritey H. Avven, Editor | 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


People think the UN is a slow-motion, 
almost stalemated organization; that the 
US is too easily led into being the Big 
Dispenser of both money and men for 
all the nations of the world; in short, 
that we need more united notions in the 
United Nations. 


Little Rock, Ark. E. J. Liskr, Editor 


Arkansas Democrat 


Freedom of Speech 


The word “Communist” is thrown 
around the community entirely too fre- 
quently responsible members of 


the community have accused this paper's 


music critic, in my presence, of being | 


a Communist on the basis of his articles 
criticizing the Colorado Springs Sym- 
phony Orchestra. On a number of other 


occasions we have had persons refuse | 


to review books for our Books Section 
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BELLEVUE PALACE 
BERN 


THE LEADING HOTEL 
OF THE SWISS CAPITAL 


DELUXE THROUGHOUT, COMBINED 
WITH THE ATMOSPHERE OF A HOME 


OUTSTANDING ON THE CONTINENT 


A. M. HAMBURGER 
MANAGER 
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Province de Québec 


Write today for your free copy of this 
beautiful illustrated booklet. It will 
guide you to a truly different-vacation 
in the picturesque, historic 
Province de Québec, where you will 
enjoy French-Canadian hospitality in 
comlortable, modern inns and hotels. 
Write today to: Provincia, Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Québec City. Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
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| on the basis of such a fear of jeopardiz- 
ing their social and business interests. 
For example, it was impossible for me 
to find 
Howard Fast’s book Spartacus. 


a competent reviewer for Mr. 
Eowin P. Hoyt, Editor and Publisher 
The Free Press 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


Free speech and freedom of thought 
have taken a terrific beating within the 
last two years. Many people are deeply 
and alarmingly afraid to voice any 
opinion on any subject that is contro 
versial. This 


McCarthyism 


shameful by-product of 


is apparent even in our 


area although the Tribune has been 
fighting for free speech in editorials and 
by example for years. 
Wititam $F. 
The Lewiston 


Lewiston, Idaho 


Jounston, Editor 


Vorning Tribune 


Purse Strings 


I’m a cab-driver making $70 a week. 
It barely We don’t 


even have a floor model television set; 


allows me to live 
have to be content with a table model! 
But after Truman is kicked out every- 
thing will be O.K. because whoever i 
elected will shut off all this handing out 
of our money to countries all over the 
world. 
Vacon, Ga. Jor Lester 
How can we pay the way of the world 
without high taxes, you dreamer you... 
the UN stinks! 
Indianapolis, Ind. — Mrs. T. J. Warn 
that we think of our 
future children? We 


are spending our great-grandchildren’s 


Isn't it time 


selves, and our 
money today, and spending it for God 
less nations that laugh at us when our 
back is turned. 
Yedelo, Ind. 


Mrs. Lowett Cartes 


Morality 

Every sacrifice of principle, whether 

by the UN, the federal or any other level 
of government, has an evil impact on 
| all our people. How much longer this 
| sort of thing can go on without bank- 
rupting us morally I am not enough 
of a Solomon to say, 
{msterdam, N.Y. Eart O. Stowirts 
The question of whom to supply and 
ply with our bread and money is pre- 
mature; for the pace set by the powers 
that be leaves one at a loss as to whom 


our bedfellows of tomorrow will be. 


Washington is now busy switching the 
butchery charges of World War II from 
the Germans to the Russians, 

East Ryegate, Vt. KE. A. Hurnacet 
Confusion 

puzzled by 
Russia. Of 


course, we don’t believe in communism, 


We people out here are 
the propaganda against 
but it’s none of our business what Rus 
sia believes about it. 
Milo, lowa Inve TOWNSEND 

US foreign policy and the timidity of 
the UN are bringing the nation inevita 
fewer 
1945, 


more people are under totalitarian rule 


bly into isolationism. We have 


effective allies than we did in 

the free world is smaller and the solvent 

is very small. 

CampsBett, Ex-Editor 
Daily 


Bruct 

Huron, S. D. Plainsman 
The thing that disturbs me most about 
people these days is their indecisiveness, 
their lack of real conviction, concerning 
international and domestic — politics. 
People in this small and relatively iso 
lated community appreciate the UN one 
think it’s 


seem to sense the uncertainty of 


day and terrible the next. 
They 
the American government and absorb a 
deal of it—too their 


great much for 


own peace of mind. 
Kane, Pa. Joseru M. Harre, Editor 


The Kane Republican 


Isolationism 


Out here the main theme seems to be 
a hands-off, stay-at-home policy. 
Carson City, Nev. Neat Van Soy 

Isolationism is the big danger here, 
with a growing pacifist attitude. 
Hopkinsville, Ky. Duptey TayLor 

More people than you think don’t 
like “furriners” . they are taking 
our money. 


Horse Branch, Ky. A. G. Morrison 


My distinct impression, based on let 
ters we receive from readers and from 


the contacts we have as newsmen, is 


that opinion favors withdrawal from 


Asia quite emphatically, and only less 
so as regards Europe. To say there is 
impatience with foreign policy is an 
understatement. 

L. R. Wuirr, Managing Editor 
The News-Palladium 
Wich. 


Benton Harbor, 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Where Is Yugoslavia Going? 





“A Special Survey” 


Ever since Marshal Tito assumed 
control of Yugoslavia, you have 
received conflicting reports of 
what he stands for — the readiness 
of his armed forces — the will of 
his people — the actual influence 
that all of these factors have on 
the rest of the world. To find out 
what’s what in Yugoslavia, UN 
WORLD sent Executive Editor 
Tibor Koeves. 


Now, for the first time, we bring 
you the real story on Yugoslavia 
and its powerful leader — a story 
that promises to be discussed for 
months to come. 


Articles That Will Make 
Headlines: 





Yugoslav Marxism vs. Russian 
Marxism. 

How Strong Is Tito’s Army? 
God and Socialism. 

How They Do Business. 


Yugoslavia — Between Capi- 
talism and Communism 


* Portrait of a Nation. 


BEGIN A FULL YEAR OF 
STIMULATING, PROVOCA- 
TIVE READING WITH THE 
GREAT AUGUST ISSUE. 


o—-—— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ———— 
Please send 
[] a one year subscription 
@ $4 
[] 2 years @ $7 
[] 3 years @ $9 


(Add $1 pe i reign postage) 
copies of the August 
issue @ 35¢ each 
[] Remittance Enclosed 
{| Bill Later 


NAME 


STATE 


United Nations WORLD, 
319 East 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 














TELLING THE WORLD 


(Continued from page 2) 


Get the government’s fingers out of 
business and out of our pockets, and 
the government’s nose out of other na- 
tion’s troubles. 


Pine City, Minn. Leo GALLIK 


People are now convinced we'd bet- 
ter spend more time trying to save our- 
selves and our country before we get 
so busy trying to save a world which 
they question wants to be saved or is 
worth saving 

Orvitte E. Priestley 
Las Cruces, N. M. 


The voters of this community are iso- 
lationist, anti-Truman, anti-foreign® en- 
tanglements, anti-everything . . . the 
area is as progressive, politically, as 
darkest Vermont. 


Vedtord, Ore. Rosert W. Runt 


I have been disturbed and perplexed 
at the increasing evidence of an attitude 
of isolationism among many of the peo- 
ple. I had thought that most of them 
had outgrown the attitude that had 
gripped the Midwest for so long and 
that the people had at last realized the 
United States was directly concerned 
about and responsible for the world sit- 
uation. I thought we were so secure in 
our broadened perspective that we could 
even view the days of isolationism with 
tolerant amusement. Can you imagine 
that we ever held such old-fashioned 
ideas! But I was wrong. 


Culver, Indiana M. R. Ropinson 


In my travels throughout the country 
I contact some 8000 firms a vear. The 
prevailing opinion, almost withovt ex- 
ception, is one of supreme and rank dis- 
gust at the administration and the entire 
program of defense. They are sick of 
hearing about more build-up, more tax- 
es, more give-aways, more fellows in the 
service, more this, more that. Their 
answer to all this may be summed up 
in one phrase: Get Out of It. The elec- 
tion of 1952. if the comments of the 
many | talk to mean anything, will be 
a sweeping commentary on the present 
policies of our misguided government. 
Crarence P, Woopsury 

Evansville, Ind, 





LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


In a matter of weeks the usual quad- 
rennial convention oratory will be in 
full swing. Much of it, unfortunately, 
serves to becloud rather than clarify 
issues of importance to our country. 
One such issue is America’s participa- 
tion in the United Nations, and the de- 
gree of success or failure of that or- 
ganization. In order that we may judge 
this vital question in full possession of 
the facts, Unitep Nations Wortp has 
asked US Ambassador Ernest Gross to 
reveal his faith in the world organiza- 
tion (see p. 48). Recently Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, Chief of the UK delegation to 
the UN. spoke before the Economic 
Club of Chicago and the Institute on 
International Relations in Dallas. pre- 
senting clear and powerful arguments 
in support of the United Nations. We 
believe our readers would welcome cop- 
ies of these addresses for themselves 
and their friends, and will be happy to 
provide them on request. 

x * oa 

UNW was first to report on and state 
that Tito’s break with the Kremlin was 
complete and permanent (UNW, Aug: 
ust, 1948). Since that event, our conten- 
tions have been borne out despite the 
conflicting attitudes of various segments 
of American public opinion. Execu- 
tive Editor Tibor Koeves is now in 
Yugoslavia, traveling about, observing 
and interviewing run-of-the-mill as well 
as highly placed citizens, to assess the 
current Balkan situation. On his return 
he will provide UNW readers with a 
first-person, up-to-date report. 

* * x 

In the April issue of Unirep Na- 
TIONS WorLD our editors predicted 
that the Kremlin would try to in- 
fluence the American elections by play- 
ing on the anticommunist feelings of 
the American people, and that Stalin’s 
aim would be to see the isolationists 
victorious. Almost sooner than we ex- 
pected, the prediction came true, for 
Pravda in reporting for the first time 
in detail about our primaries insisted 
that Eisenhower's candidacy was in 
fact a Democratic ruse and that once 
elected, the general would declare him- 


self openly as a Truman Democrat. 


I hia, 





The State of the 


At a Glance 


POLITICAL FRONT: 


In defending democracy against communism, the 
Free World is menaced by neofascism and nazism. 
Rome The Italian provincial and municipal elections 
resulted in a grave setback for the center-of-the road 
parties and an unprecedented victory for the neo- 
fascists and monarchists, while the Communists re- 
covered from théir defeat of 1947 and, with the 
left-wing Socialists, polled approximately 33 per cent 
of the votes. Only 39 per cent of the voters rallied be- 
hind De Gasperi’s coalition government—-1.5 million 
less than in the last national elections. 

The relative success of the Communists is an indi- 
cation of the social and economic difficulties the govern- 
ment has not been able to cure despite the $1.3 billion 
which the Marshall Plan poured into the Italian econ- 
omy. The fascist triumph is even more alarming since 
it forces the democratic parties to defend themselves 
simultaneously on two fronts. Any attempt of democra- 
cy to evade this challenge by allying itself with the 
extreme right in order to defend itself against the ex- 
treme left, as a not too distant past proved, means its 
death knell. One cannot exorcise the Devil by calling 


in Beelzebub. 


Vienna The Catholic Church in Austria has, for 
centuries, like that in Spain, been not merely a spiritual 
force, but an active political one. Working through and 
in close cooperation with the Christian Social Party 

now called the Peoples Party—the church placed its 
loyal servants, and even its dignitaries, in positions of 
political command. For many years Monsignor Ignaz 
Seipel was head of the Austrian cabinet. This identifi- 
cation with the church did the state no good. In the 
long run it was detrimental to the best interests of the 
church as well, since that institution became identified 
in the eyes of the broad masses with all the short- 
comings, mistakes and ills of polktical developments, 
and it was blamed for the social and ecoromic ailments 
which plagued the little country. Catholics left the 
church in steady, growing numbers. Now, the church 
has declared that it will remain above politics, and 
will no longer ally itself with any political group or 
organization. This first step toward complete separation 
of church and state may have important consequences 


in other Catholic countries. 


San Juan The opposition of a US Senate Committee 
to the pending ratification of the Puerto Rican consti- 
tution shows once more the shortsightedness of certain 
American lawmakers, and their utter disregard for the 


most important aspects of the world-wide struggle for 


democracy. This constitution was voted overwhelmingly 
by the Puerto Rican people in a free election. But be- 
fore it can go into effect it must also be passed by the 
US Congress. President Truman asked for approval. 
Yet, it is being blocked because a few Senators object 
to some sections in the constitution which they con- 
sider “socialistic.” These sections have actually been 
copied from the UN Declaration of Human Rights 
which the US supported in 1948, In opposing these 
social goals under the catchword of “socialism,” the 
Senators are playing right into the hands of the Com- 
munists on one side, and on the other, they are present- 
ing Peron with a wonderful opportunity of posing as 
the defender of the poor and South America’s champion 
in the fight against the “heartless money-grabbers from 


the north.” 


ECONOMIC FRONT: 


Restricted in its trade, Western Europe faces a dilem- 
ma which gives advocates of neutralism a new life. 


Strasbourg The debate on the annual report of 
the Marshall Plan organization in the Council of 
Europe’s Consultative Assembly saw most of the West- 
ern European nations allied against what they called 
“the United States insistence on excessive limitations 
on East-West trade.” Robert Boothby, a British Con- 
servative, declared that Europe was in the midst of a 
“deepening economic crisis” which could lead to un 
employment and to “a revolutionary situation.” The 
representative from Belgium regretted that the black 
list on trade with countries behind the [ron Curtain 
had been made “too drastic.” All speakers agreed that 
the European nations could only earn the dollars they 
need if “the American people will complete their good 
work by refraining so far as possible from raising pro- 


tection barriers against imports from the outside world.” 


MILITARY FRONT: 


Communists seem to have given up offensive plans 
and to be aiming at a stalemate in Southeast Asia. 
Saigon On the Viet-Nam front the French have made 
steady progress during the last few months. The com- 
munist threat to the whole of Southeast Asia has been 
definitely contained. Now, with the coming rice harvest 
and the approach of the rainy season, the Communists 
will not be able to get substantial food supplies in the 
Tongking delta and they will not be able to launch a 
major military operation before the rains set in. The 
recent military gains have strengthened Bao Dai’s 
government. It is developing its own officer cadres and 
more and more the defense of Viet-Nam becomes the 
job of the Viet-Namese people. 





The State of the World 


ble 


PYPVAE RECENT violent and bloody riots 
| staged by the French Communists 
were generally regarded as Moscow’s 
answer to the signing of the German 
treaty. Many argued that by mobilizing 
the extreme left Stalin hopes to thwart 
the ratification of the “contractual 
agreement” binding the Bonn govern 
ment to the West. However, this latest 
French communist offensive was not 
primarily aimed at preventing the in- 
tegration of Western Germany into the 
North Atlantic defense community. Its 
real objective, according to inside in- 
formation, is much farther reaching. It 
is Stalin’s battle order to the European 
Communists to discredit, and, if pos- 
sible, destroy the liberal and_ left-of- 
center forces in Western Europe and to 
bring the extreme right into power. 
The Social-Democrats and their sup- 
porters have from the beginning op- 
posed the German policy of the Big 
Three and the methods by which they 
Western 


Thus, by expressing the sentiments and 


planned to rearm Europe. 
apprehensions of the broad masses, the 
labor leaders steadily regained the in 
fluences they had lost to the Commun 
ists immediately after the war. In 
France and Italy, the Socialists, by 
building up their own unions have 
gradually and effectively whittled down 
the power of the Communist-dominated 
labor movement. In Great Britain and 
in the Scandinavian countries they more 
or less liquidated the Communist part 
In Western Germany, Dr. Kurt Schu 
macher is widely regarded as the next 
Prime Minister. All of these oppose 
excessive rearmament. They believe in 
the possibility, at least temporarily, of 
the coexistence of East and West. They 
foster the idea of a neutral Germany 
Were Stalin primarily interested in a 
lessening of world tension, he would 
certainly prefer to have these men in 
power rather than those of the right. 
But Stalin is more afraid of social 
progress and stability in Western En 
rope than he is of a rearmed Germany. 


6 


ond the News 


He is more afraid of the effects social 
reforms, for example genuine land re- 
forms in Italy, would have on the people 
of the East, than he is of the tanks Italy 
is building, and he is more concerned 
about the strength of the German So- 
cialist trade unions than he is about the 
German army that Adenauer promises 
to the West 


munists of their social arguments. The 


Unions deprive the Com- 


army, on the other hand, will for the 
next two vears at least. be a paper force 
only, and even after that time, will be 
no match for the Soviet juggernaut. 
Therefore, Stalin returns to his strate- 
gy of 1933 once more. Confronted, at 
that time, with the growing strength of 
nazism, the Communists dropped their 
pro-Popular Front propaganda and de- 
cided to throw their lot in with the 
Nazis 
the Weimar Republic. For those who 


their deadliest enemies—against 
regarded this strategy as suicidal, the 
Communists had a ready answer: “The 
worse, the better.” they declared, and 
proved it by letting Hitler destroy Ger- 
man democracy, so that they could use 
him to pave the road for their own final 
victory. 

That this type of action led to the 
extermination of thousands of Com- 
munists bothered Stalin as little as did 
his later alliance with the Fuehrer, 
since he was equally sure that after the 
destruction. of democracy he, and not 
Hitler. would inherit the world. 

Today. once more, the Politburo, un- 
der the pretext of fighting against the 
extreme nationalists in Germany and 
France, is siding with the extreme right. 

The Italian elections brought to the 
neofascists a spectacular victory. For 
this they can thank no one more than 
the Communists. The riots and strikes 
in France must inevitably drive the mid- 
dle class, the white-collar worker, and 
the farmer into the de Gaulle fold. In 
Germany the attacks of the Communists 
on Berlin and the ruthlessness of the 
East German government play right 
into the hands of the Nazis. 


When certain Parisian newspapers 
saw in the latest events a communist at- 
tempt to overthrow the present govern- 
ment, they certainly misinterpreted the 
facts. As ruthless as the Communists 
may be, they are not foolhardy enough 
to believe that they can actually carry 
out such an ambitious task. But, they 
have enough power to drive people into 
the fold of nazism, fascism, and de 
Gaullism. 

It was this danger that prompted 
UNW to criticize the German policy of 
the State Department from the begin- 
ning. We believe that in promoting 
German rearmament and pushing it 
through against the warnings aud fears 
of its Western allies. the American gov- 
ernment is endangering the unity of the 
West which this treaty aims to strength- 
en. Economic. social, and political con- 
siderations all have been displaced by 
a purely military concept. 

According to its advocates, the Ger- 
man treaty has two major objectives. 
The first is to advance the unity of 
Europe. and the second, to obstruct the 
danger of resurgent German national- 
ism. 

If a united Germany could have been 
integrated into the Western community, 
great progress toward these two ob- 
jectives would have been made. But, 
since only part of Germany becomes 
the partner of the West—-and an unwill- 
ing partner, to boot—nationalism in 
Germany is exerting a tremendous ap- 
peal, and the violent agitation for the 
reunification of the nation antagonizes 
the French, the British, and the Italians, 
who, in turn, will look more and more to 
their own nationalists for protection 
against the German threat. 

Not greater unity, but greater con 
fusion; not greater strength, but great- 
er frustration will be the result of this 
policy of the West. The ratification de- 
bates in the various national parliaments 
will add more fuel to the fires of dis- 
sension, And, if in the end, despite 


American pressure, the treaties are not 








ratified, American prestige will suffer 
a reeling blow. Stalin would in that case 
triumph. 

Without firing a shot he will have ac- 
complished his most important task 
the isolation of the United States. This 
goal would be all the more easily at- 
tained if in the United States itself 
isolationism were to prevail. 

The Communists have spared no ef- 
forts in playing up to the extremes of 
the right, and if they have not been 
more successful in destroying the posi- 
tion of the middle-of-the-roaders and 
internationalists, it is only due to the 


common sense of the American people. 
x x x 


ast month ex-Crown Prince Rup- 

_4 precht of Bavaria celebrated his 
83rd birthday. Outside of his native 
city Munich, where he has always been 
a popular figure, this event did not 
arouse any interest--except in faraway 
Scotland. There a “Loyalist League” 
got together and dispatched a formal 
address to the former Bavarian Crown 
Prince assuring him of their undying 
devotion. These Scots regard Rupprecht 
as a direct descendant of King James 
II, who was expelled from England 
in 1688, and they pledge their allegiance 
to their “legitimate king.” 


x x x 


FEW years ago, a group in the 

French zone of Germany inter- 
ested in fostering the art of cinema 
formed a club with the purpose of in- 
fluencing the production of films and 
raising their artistic standards. The idea 
evoked a strong response in the other 
zones of Germany, as well, and by now 
there are at least 120 film clubs in Ger- 
many with a membership of more than 
25,000, 

\ few weeks ago, under the sponsor- 
ship of these clubs, an international 
film festival was held in Lindau, near 
the Swiss frontier. Aside from the 
French, few other nations participated. 
The German film industry had nothing 
interesting to show. 

The main attraction “was Orson 
Wells’ Citizen Kane. It was the sub- 
ject of long discussions and of a whole 
series of lectures dealing with the so- 
ciological and psychological aspects 
of this fictionalized biography of William 
Randolph Hearst. The film has never 
been shown publicly in Germany, and 
a special appeal was made to the gov- 
ernment and to the American authori- 


ties for permission. Russia was repre- 


sented by Eisenstein’s Alexander Nevsky 

a film that brought back nostalgic 
memories of the great Potemkin, and 
whose false pathos and exaggerated 
nationalism evoked laughter at the most 


dramatic and tragic scenes. 
x x x 


N Lonpon, a contest for the design 
| of a monument to commemorate “the 
nameless contemporaries who gave their 
lives in the defense of the individual” 
is being sponsored by the Institute for 
Contemporary Art. An anonymous donor 
has provided the £11,500 offered in 
prizes. First prize is £4,500 and the win- 
ning monument will be erected in one of 
the capitals of the world. So far there 
have been three thousand entries—a 
number far greater than anticipated by 
the Institute. Of these, 80 models are 
now on display in London. The largest 
number of entries (450) came from 
Germany. England came next with 365 
and Italy followed with 248. Although 
invitations were sent to Moscow and 
other Red capitals, no communist na- 


tion has chosen to participate. 


x x x 


LTHOUGH in recent weeks the eyes 
of the world have been turned on 


Italy to see the outcome of national 
elections, the Florentines—some 400,000 
strong—are for the nonce concerned 
with the lighter side of life. At this time 
of the year every citizen of Florence 
considers it his inalienable right to at- 
tend the annual international soccer 
game. But, alas, the stadium only seats 
95,000. And so, the Grand Duke of 
Toscana, traditional tsar of this Italian 
sport, has quite a problem on his hands. 

The “11” is Italy’s great pride. Since 
1910, when this international competi- 
tion was held for the first time, only 
three countries could stand up against 
the Italians—Uruguay, Denmark, and 
England. Twice England tied the score, 
and a few times she won. This time 
Italy hopes to defeat the British team. 

Enthusiasts are flocking to Florence 
from all over Italy, threatening to create 
an even greater traffic jam than usual. 
The Grand Duke has, therefore, just 
published a proclamation declaring that 
admission to the game is based purely 
on interest in the game, and that even 
recommendations from senators and 
other high government officials would 
be of no avail in getting preferential 
treatment. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that Italy today spends three to four 
times more on sports than she did be- 


for the war, despite the devaluation of 
the lira. 


x x x 


orE than 3 million foreign tour- 
M ists visited France during the 
last two years. The best tourist year 
before the war—1929—only accounted 
for 1.9 million. To accommodate this 
vast influx, 18,000 rooms have been re-” 
modeled, and 20,000 new rooms made 
available during the past three years. 
Before the war there were 210,000 rooms 
for tourists, but 1945 found only 70,000. 


x x x 


“ROM time to time rather pointed 
jokes come from behind the Iron 
Curtain. The Editors of UNW found 


the following three amusing: 


Two Slovakian gypsies are called for 
examination before the village commit- 
tee. The first enters the office, half an 
hour passes, and finally he comes out 
sweating profusely but very happy. Ap- 
parently he has passed the political test. 

The second is detained for an even 
longer period. When he finally staggers 
out there are tears in his eyes. “I have 
not passed,” he sobs, “because I played 
fascist songs on my violin during the 
war.” 

“Idiot, why didn’t you deny it?” 

“How could 1?) The man for whom 
I played them is now chief of the com- 
mittee which interrogated me.” 

* ¥ * 

Another gypsy is being interrogated 
because he has been denounced as a 
churehgoer, and is asked: 

“Why do you go to church?” 

“[ pray there for our president.” 

“That’s nice, but I seem to recall that 
during the fascist regime you prayed 
for Tiso, who was then our president.” 

The gypsy smiles ingenuously and re- 
plies: “Sure enough, and weren't my 
prayers effective? Didn't they hang 
him?” 

x * *% 

A communist school inspector visits 
a village school to check up on the 
political education of the children. 

“Who is your father?” he asks little 
Jano. “The Great Stalin,” the boy an- 
swers. “And who is your mother?” 
“The Great Russia,” little Jano answers 
proudly. “Excellent, my boy. You de- 
serve a reward. What would you like 
best?” 

For this the boy has not been coached. 
He ponders a few seconds, and then re- 
plies thoughtfully: “I would like to be 
an orphan again,” —-UNW 
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E LIVE in an-exciting age. It is an 
W:.: of flux, of lightning evolution 
of concepts and ideas. In Europe, a 
centuries-old dream of political unifica- 
tion is fast becoming fact. Asian and 
Middle Eastern nations are springing 
toward a new sense of dignity and pur- 
pose. In technological America an en- 
tire nation witnesses the explosion of 
an atomic bomb by television. 

But the true grandeur of our age is 
a thing of the spirit. In the words of 
Arnold Toynbee, that great contempor- 
ary historian, the twentieth century will 
be remembered in future centuries not 
as an age of political conflicts or tech- 
nical inventions but as an age in which 
human society dared to think of the 
welfare of the whole human race as a 
practicable objective. 

The United Nations is the embodi- 
ment of this historic development. With- 
in it the seed of a universal ethic of 
mutual aid is coming to fruition. And 
foremost in this drama is the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council— 
eighteen nations representing the var- 
ious world geographic and economic 
areas acting together to erase human 
misery from the globe. 

Ecosoc, as the Economic and Social 
Council is known, is holding its four- 
teenth semiannual meeting in New 
York. To a large extent it is a time of 
stock-taking, a meeting in which the 
Council is pausing to review its tremen- 
dous task and take fresh bearings. Aid- 
ing it in this effort is a sweeping Report 
on the World Social Situation compiled 
by the UN as a general guidepost for 
future action. 

The report emphasizes conditions in 
the “economically less-developed areas.” 
just as the attention of the Council is 
concentrated on those areas. And for 
good reason. The disparity in man’s 
development around the earth is as- 
tounding: it was discovered recently 
that a tribe of people living on the 
shores of Lake Titicaca in South Amer- 
ica have never known fire—-this at a 
time when scientists in other countries 


are discovering how to create matter 
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from energy. But before this situation, 
so dangerous to international peace and 
friendship, can be attacked, it must be 
measured and understood. 

Prime targets of ECOSOC are disease, 
ignorance and poverty,—the greatest ob- 


stacles to social progress. Against 
disease, according to the report. “the 
general advance has been substantial in 
recent years, and, in some of the less- 
developed areas, it has been dramatic, 
with death rates dropping as much as 
50 per cent in a few years’ time. 
Nevertheless, millions of human beings 
are still ravaged by diseases that are 
readily amenable to control—diseases 
tnat cause not only untold misery but 
also immense economic loss.” 

The educational picture is again, like 
the Curate’s egg, only good in parts. 
advances have 


facilities 


Though some notable 


heen made, “lacking school 
and rural transport systems as well as 
adequate administrative and fiscal sys- 
tems, confronted often with a multiplic- 
ity of local tongues and almost always 
with a vast and expanding child popgla- 
tion, the less-developed countries, with 
a few exceptions, have found universal 
schooling beyond their present financial 
means. Increasing attention (is 
being given) to “fundamental education’ 
and similar methods of introducing 
necessary knowledge and skills before 
regular schooling is established.” 

Most alarming in the report are the 
facts on poverty. While the world at 
large has made tremendous (though 
uneven) strides recently in the indus- 
trial production of goods, the produc- 
tion of food, which occupies the ma 
jor ity of the people in the less-developed 
areas, “is no greater per capita for the 
world at large than before the war, and 
in the less-developed areas it is signifi- 
cantly less, because of population in- 
crease, war, political disturbances and 
other factors. The gap between the rich 
and the poor countries in general levels 
of production and consumption is wider 
than before World War I.” 


More eloquent than words is the fol- 
lowing chart on the broad disparity in 


living conditions over the earth: 


Devel- Inter- Under- 
oped mediate developed 
Areas Areas Areas 


Proportion of world One- Less than Two 


population Fifth One-Sixth Thirds 


Annual per capita in- 
come (US Dollars) 461 154 4) 
Food Supply, calories 


per day 3,040 2,760 


Physicians per 100,- 
000 population 106 78 17 


Life - expectancy at 
birth, in years 63 52 30 


The peasants who form the great 
mass of inhabitants in the less-developed 
areas of the world have been receiving 
increasing attention (witness the grow 
ing efforts, both national and interna 
tional, to deal with their plight, such as 
the emphasis given recently to the im- 
portance of land reform and other agra- 
rian measures). Yet they have benefited 
less from the startling changes of our 


As the re- 


port concludes, “it may be said that the 


time than any other group. 


peasants of underdeveloped areas have 
been the forgotten men of the 20th 
Century.” Here, in a word, is the great- 
ress of our age: that with the growth 
of, this new international ethic there 
shall no longer be “forgotten men” in 


the world. 
x x x 


+ cosoc’s lighter side peeps through 

“4 occasionally. Its Commission on 
Human Rights recently witnessed the 
latest skirmish in the battle of the sexes 
The skirmish was prompted, ironically, 
by a measure introduced by the Com- 
mission’s males to eliminate the eternal 
war by guaranteeing women an equal 
right to housing, health facilities, edw- 
cation and other benefits. Not so, cried 
the female contingent! The measure is 
an underhanded trick to perpetuate the 
principle of inequality; women’s rights 
are already protected by a ban on dis 
crimination on account of sex; the 


specific rights now proposed implied 


“silent recognition” that vomen are an 
inferior breed who should be protected 


“out of charity.” Undaunted, the male 








majority calmly voted the proposal 


through—indicating, perhaps, that men 


too can stoop to conquer, 
x x x 


ry ue Ear of Selkirk, Britain’s chief 
i delegate to Ecosoc, cleared his 
throat with determination and began 
his maiden speech. Before a minute had 
passed it was clear that the Conserva- 
tive Government’s new appointee was 
attempting to buck the tide of pessimism 
that perennially ebbs and flows over the 
Council. But in another minute the Earl 
was beating a painful retreat: every 
field he turned to bristled with unwel- 
come forebodings. (Example: a major 
consideration before the Council is full 
employment; Britain’s vital textile in- 
dustry is becoming a “depressed area” 
reminiscent of the thirties.) Though he 
struggled manfully, the Earl failed to 
escape the bleaker view so familiar to 
his colleagues on the Council. 

Alone among its members, the Soviet 
delegates maintain a determined op- 
timism, made possible by their dogmatic 
belief in the power of plans of the five- 
year variety to create utopia. Because 
this attitude demands an_ ostrichlike 
ignorance of reality, the Soviet repre- 
sentatives are more than annoyed when 
the UN’s study groups present unfavor- 
able progress-reports to the Council. 
They should remember (as the Earl 
may have during his address) the re- 
mark of Havelock Ellis: “He who would 
walk sanely amid the opposing perils 
in the path of life always needs a little 
optimism; he also needs a little pes- 
simism,” 


x x x 


N UNEASY truce is hanging over the 
L UN’s impressive buildings in New 
York, The Secretariat — that ever- 
expanding bureaucratic labyrinth-—and 
the policy-making bodies it serves (such 
as Ecosoc) have reached a tenuous 
modus Vivendi. 

When the world organization was 
lightly 
that the Secretariat would stick to its 


blueprinted, it was assumed 
knitting: supplying the administrative 
services which the UN’s councils and 
commissions and the governmental 
delegations that comprise them — re- 
quire in discussing problems and reach- 
ing policy decisions. This assumption 
was gargantuan shortsightedness. Like 
other institutions representing a group 
of voluntarily associated units the 
United Nations by nature is hampered 
from swift and decisive action. A_ siz- 
able number of national delegates, each 


with a delicate set of factors to weigh 
and balance before making a binding 
commitment for his country, must reach 
a common area of agreement before the 
UN can act. Small wonder that progress 
is snaillike and ill-defined. And smaller 
wonder that the Secretariat, whose 
members share most of the knowledge 
and few of the responsibilities of the 
delegates, was long tempted to circum- 
vent this eternal harangue and conflict, 
as the rest of us often ache to do. Even- 
tually the Secretariat succumbed and 
began formulating policies which the 
delegates themselves were trying to 
hammer out in the conference room. 
In so doing, it found the heat very 
properly turned on itself for usurping 
authority. 
The best 


could devise to this internecine squab- 


solution human frailty 
ble was to hire outside “experts” to 


prepare the studies and _ proposals 
needed by the delegates in their delib- 
erations. This is what lies behind the 
various “proposals of the experts” ema- 
nating from the UN in the last year or 
so. And so the matter rests today. It is 
not working out well possibly be- 
cause the Secretariat is entrusted with 
selecting the experts. Its members (and 
we public onlookers as well) must 
temper our sense of frustration over the 
UN’s verbal marathons in the knowledge 
that an international meeting of minds 
can only be reached through laborious 
patience and that nothing less will 
have the beneficial effects for which we 
all pray. 


RITAIN’S permanent representative 
B to the United Nations, Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb, opened his speech before 
Chicago’s Economic Club with unac- 
customed bluntness. “It seems to me,” 
he began, “that there is considerable 
debate in America at the present time 
about the real functions of the United 
Nations and that quite a number of 
voices are heard which suggest that it is 
either a menace to the United States or, 
alternatively, so feeble as not to be 
worth the money that is spent on it.” 
Pointing out that, in logic at least, both 
of these could not be justified, the suave, 
articulate Britisher went on to describe 
his opinion of what the UN stands for 
and what its role should be in the im- 
mediate future. 

Sir Gladwyn first attacked that béte 
noire of so many patriots, the UN’s 
proposed Covenant,on Human Rights. 
So far, he explained, there has been 
only a declaration of human rights, a 


declaration of intention which does not 
legally bind any government. “I am 
afraid we have not yet got very near 
arriving at generally acceptable con- 
ventions,” Sir Gladwyn remarked, “and 
even if we did the texts would have to 
be ratified by the Senate of the United 
States before they became in any way 
binding on Americans. I cannot, there- 
fore, see why this particular fear should 
exist at all. Clearly if we believe that 
there are, in principle, any values which 
ought to be generally asserted and ree- 
ognized, such as that slavery is a bad 
thing, it is reasonable to try to get 
everybody to agree on such a principle.” 

Another US fear that surprised the 
Englishman was the vague conception 
that the UN is dragging the US into 
war. A Security Council decision alone 
can force the US to meet aggression, 
Sir Gladwyn emphasized, and here the 
US is safeguarded by the Veto. “It is 
really quite unlikely,” he concluded, 
“that the United Nations could per- 
suade, far less compel, the United States 
to do anything in the way of resisting 
aggression which the United States did 
not want to do, In a word, the general 
idea that the United Nations constitutes 
any menace of any kind to the United 
States is a bogey.” 

Sir Gladwyn found his strongest argu- 
ments, however, in looking at the gen- 


eral purpose and future of the UN. 


Speaking of its activities in the economic 
and social sphere, he declared that “in 
my own view there would certainly be 
a strong case to be made out for con- 
tinuing the United Nations even if it 
had no political role at all.” But the 
Englishman knew his audience and re- 
fused to stress this point, going straight 
to that which concerns Americans most: 
how to maintain peace. “It is un- 
deniable,” he admitted, “that the United 
Nations is still pretty feeble . . . but 
having acknowledged all this let us still 
recognize that the United Nations is, 
on the whole, a stabilizing factor in 
world affairs. Let us agree that, as such, 
it is likely, in the long run, to damp 
down warlike passions, rather than to 
stimulate them, thereby permitting the 
world to settle down to a no doubt un- 
easy but still indefinite period of non- 
war. Let us, finally, recognize that after 
all it is perhaps the best, as in any case 
it is the only, machine for coping with 
those changes both in the international 
as well as in the national sphere, which 
we all of us know in our bones are go- 
ing to take place in the next decade, 
whether we like them or not.”—UNW 
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As top reporters see it 


Has US foreign policy been consistent since the end of World War II? 


T. J. Hamilton, The New York Times 
The basic aims 

of American for- 

eign policy are the 

same today as 

they were on \V-] 
Day—to build a 
lasting peace 
through collective 

security. However, the aggressive policy 
followed by the Soviet Union and, more 
recently, by the communist government 
of China, have compelled the United 
States to change its tactics. Let us hop: 
that the men of the Kremlin have 
learned from Korea that aggression 
does not pay. 

American foreign policy, and the 
postwar history of the world, fall into 
three distinct periods: 

During the first, from the end of the 
war until early in 1947, it appeared 
that, despite Soviet unruliness, it was 
still possible to count on basic great- 
power cooperation. in operating the 
United Nations. 

The intervention of the Soviet satel- 
lite countries in the Greek civil war, 
and the Soviet Union's rejection of the 
majority plan for international atomic 
control, brought this relatively hopeful 
period to an end. No action being pos- 
sible in the Security Council, the United 
States announced in the spring of 1947 
that it was supplying military equip- 
ment to both Greece and Turkey. Unrra 
had been liquidated, and the United 
States, realizing that Europe needed 
additional help if it was to avoid bank- 
ruptey and the threat of totalitarian 
control, then set up the European Re- 
covery Administration. 

This was followed by the creation of 
the North Atlantic pact, which joined 
the United States and Canada with most 
of the free nations of Europe in an al- 
liance against communist aggression. 

Although the North Atlantic pact was 
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authorized by Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter, which safeguards the 
right of individual and collective de- 
fense against an armed attack, all three 
of these great decisions were carried 
out outside the United Nations. Along 
with other supporters of the United 
Nations, I wish it had been possible to 
have the organization take part. But 
in view of the unfailingly obstructive 
actions of the Soviet Union in the 
United Nations I do not see how it could 
have been done. 

To this period belongs also one of 
the great tragedies of our time, the 
victory of the Communists in the Chi- 
nese civil war. It is obvious that this 
was a crushing defeat for the United 
States, which had supported the Na- 
tionalist regime. but whether we could 
have prevented it I do not know. In 
any event, American public opinion was 
so aroused that it foreed one incon- 
sistency upon the State Department: in 
contrast with our policy of recognizing 
revolutionary regimes in Latin America. 
we not only refused to recognize the 
communist government but prevented 
it from taking China’s seat in the 
United Nations. In view of the com- 
munist government’s subsequent inter 
vention in Korea, *his policy may have 
been correct: at the time I thought it 
would have been better to seat the com- 
munist representatives in the UN, but 
now I am not so sure. 

The third decisive period began with 
North Korea’s invasion of South Korea 
on June 25, 1950. Two fortunate cir- 
cumstances, President Truman's prompt 
decision to defend South Korea and 
the absence of the Soviet Union from the 
Security Council, which promptly rec- 
ommended that all member nations 
take such action, made it possible to 
halt the aggression after months of see- 
saw fighting. Although no armistice has 
been obtained, Korea is nevertheless a 


great victory for collective security. 

Because of Korea, the United States 
is accelerating its own rearmament and 
that of its North Atlantic allies, and is 
also supporting steps by which the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in which there is no veto, 
could take action if there is another 
communist aggression. 

This program, at the insistence of 
the United States, includes the rearma- 
ment of Western Germany, and although 
I will concede that German troops are 
probably necessary for the defense of 
Western Europe, | believe the United 
States made a tactical mistake in not 
waiting until the Bonn Republic asked 
permission to rearm, 

A}]-in-all, 


American foreign policy since the war 


however, I believe that 
has been both consistent and effective. 
The ultimate decisions on peace or war 
will, of course, be made in Moscow and 
Peiping. but the United States has done 
all it could to keep the peace. 
Levon Keshishian, Arab News 
gency, Cairo 
I would like to 
tackle this ques- 
tion from one an- 
gle, the area I am 
more or less ac- 
quainted with, 
namely the Mid- 
dle East. 

The United States has undoubtedly 
taken over the leadership of the Free 
World. This fact is well accepted by 
the peoples of the Middle East—al- 
though we don’t like to admit it openly. 

Is there an American foreign policy 
for this area? If there is one, it is cer- 
tainly unknown to the area. 

Arab representatives in Washington 
made a trip last month to West Point 
to listen to President Truman. They 
came back disappointed. He mentioned 
everything except the Middle East. Arab 





newspapers devoted editorials, pointing 
out this vacuum in the United States 
foreign policy. 

Time after time statements are made 
in United States for the preservation of 
the principle of self-determination of 
peoples. It is a crystal fact by now 
that the United States was instrumental 
in barring the Tunisian case from com- 
ing before the Security Council. 

Excellent statements on this subject 
have been made by prominent Ameri- 
cans, such as that of Justice William O. 
Douglas, who warned United States to 
adhere to the principles of this state 
and follow its foreign policy in those 
lines. 

Domestic issues in this country affect 
the foreign policy. In many cases a cer- 
tain domestic imterest is placed above 
the international interest, thus sacrific- 
ing and barring policy-makers from 
pursuing a consistent policy. 

We hear time after time of interest 
in solving the most important issues in 
Middle 


settlement of 


East: Arab-Israel issue and 
Anglo-Egyptian dispute. 
I doubt if there has been a constructive 
consistent American policy on these 
problems. 


Unless this vacuum of Middle East is 


filled, peace for the area cannot be a 


permanent reality, and American leader- 
ship will be jeopardized. 
John H. Maughan, Melbourne 
Herald, Australia 
American _ for- 
eign policy these 
last seven years 
has certainly been 
consistent — in its 
inconsistency. Con- 
tainment of com- 
munism has been 
the State Department’s plan. And to 
implement that plan it. was necessary 
to back groups in other nations which 
would best contain the Kremlin’s drive 
for a long time to come. 

There was still time in 1946 to stop 
Mao’s armies; to drive Russia’s brand 
of imperialism out of China. But all 
America’s backing went to Chiang and 
his graft-ridden government. 

Until China was lost, hardly a thought 
was given to India. So today we see a 
desperate race to convince Indians that 
America doesn’t support feudalism after 
all. India is by no means sure that Amer- 
ica means what it says; nor is she sure 
that the West will help her faster than 
Russia to a better standard of living. 

Through North Africa and the Middle 


East, America is now trying to identify 
the moderates among the leaders of 
rising nationalisms. But little can be 
done to help those moderates while 
London and Paris continue to claim that 
all Arab nationalists are dangerous hot- 
heads. 

Very soon there will have to be 
some agreement in the West on who is 
dangerous and who is not, for each day 
now weakens the moderates and 
strengthens communism or at best cyni- 
cism from Casablanca to Teheran. 

In Europe, the US seems unwilling 
to make friends with the socialist lead- 
ers. They speak for big groups and 
represent a growing force which is more 
likely to lead to final European unifica- 
tion than any other force. It is hard to 
say whether they are driving themselves, 
or being driven, into alienation from the 
United States. 

But if “enlightened self-interest” in 
American foreign policy is to be more 
than just a cateh-cry | think it would 
be well for the US to do all it can to 
avoid letting democratic socialism in 
Europe develop into a “Third Force” in 
world strategy. 

Svenska Dagbladet, 


Alfred 


Stockholm 


Oste, 
United — States 
foreign policy has 
always been di- 
rected towards just 
one goal: to cre- 
ate peaceful cop- 
ditions all over the 
world. 

But the foreign policy of a world 
power cannot follow a consistent pat- 
tern. It must be flexible according to 
different developments on the globe. 

After the second World War, the 
United States hoped for cooperation 
with Russia and other countries that 
had been involved in the hostilities. The 
too rapid demobilization of the Ameri- 
can military forces was a sign of these 
intentions. But it soon became quite 
evident that Russia didn’t like any co- 
operation with its former allies when it 
started to completely take over the 
satellite states and continued its fifth 
column activity all over the world. 

Then the US had to change its foreign 
policy, starting with the Truman Doc- 
trine and all other well-known actions 
for safeguarding and cementing the 
Free World against the threats of com- 
munism. Since this change took place 
America’s foreign policy seems to me to 
have followed a distinct pattern. 


Moshe Medzini, Haaretz, Tel Aviv 
At the risk of 
being considered 
naive | would like 
to say: yes, I do 
feel that there has 
beenacertain “pat- 
tern” in US for- 
eign policy. 

Let me stress the word pattern, be- 
cause in details, often important ones, 
there were considerable fluctuations in 
that policy. There were numerous “devi- 
ations.” But there was also something 
to deviate from. 

The first example coming to my mind 
concerns a part of the world nearest to 
myself. United States policy in the Mid- 
dle East had many ups and downs. 
When a decision on Palestine had to be 
taken in 1947 the pro-Partition group 
carried the day in Washington, In 1948, 
in a moment of confusion, their oppo- 
nents gained the upper hand for a brief 
period. However, behind it all there 
was, I think, a more permanent ele 
ment: a sincere enough desire to be 
helpful to both Jews and Arabs. 

The over-all international policy of 
the United States during the period in 
question was dominated by the idea of 
“containment.” I am inclined to believe 
that many policy-makers in this coun- 
try would have welcomed peaceful “co 
existence” with Russia but, with very 
few exceptions, they had too little faith 
in its “feasibility.” Hence the Marshall 
Plan, the Atlantic Pact, Nato, German 
rearmament, and Japanese rearmament. 

It was United States views and in 
fluences (however indirect) which 
played a part in the development of the 
pressures leading to the removal of 
Communists and, later, of Socialists 
from many West European governments. 
This, too, formed a part of the “pattern.” 
The possibility of a nazi and fascist re- 
vival was probably viewed as a “calcu 
lated risk” 
validating the policy as a whole. 


regrettable but not  in- 


The “pattern” is less obvious as far 
as Asia is concerned. While no doubt 
was entertained as to the identity of the 
immediate opponent in Europe, the sit- 
uation in the Far East was vastly more 
complicated. China has not been viewed 
in the same light as Russia. And the 
lack of fear or dislike characteristic of 
American attitude to Germany was less 
obvious in the case of Japan. Moreover, 
Asia and the Far East were in a tre- 
mendous flux. Hence there was less 
time or opportunity for the erystalliza- 
tion of US policy in that vital region. 
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Ox: SEPTEMBER DAY, near Yong- 


dungp’o, Korea, Lieutenant Commiskey’s platoon 
was assaulting a vital position called Hill 85. Sud- 
denly it hit a field of fire from a Red machine gun. 


- 
Kirst Lieutenant The important attack stopped cold. Alone, and 


armed with only a .45 calibre pistol, Lieutenant 


3 ‘. . ‘ommiskey jumped to his feet, rushed the gun. He 
I lenry A. Commiskey, USMC Se o foie wit then aiieies ie 


cleaned out another foxhole. Inspired by his dar- 


Medal of Honor ee a ee 





% 


Lieutenant Commiskey says: 

“After all, only a limited number of Americans 
need serve in uniform, But, thank God there are 
millions more who are proving their devotion in 
another vitally important way. People like you, 
whose successful 50-billion-dollar investment in 
U.S. Defense Bonds helps make America so strong 
no Commie can crack us from within! That 


counts plenty! 


“Our bullets alone can’t keep you and your 
family peacefully secure. But our bullets —and 


your Bonds—do!” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds earn more! |) All Series E Bonds bought 
after May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, compounded 
semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 months and is 
higher in the early years. 2) All maturing E Bonds auto- 
matically go on earning after maturity—and at the new 
higher interest! Today, start investing in better-paying 
United States Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work! 


| 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this 
publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 








United Nations 


The USA and the World 


This special survey of United Nations World explores growing public discontent with US for- 


eign policy. In this introductory article you, or perhaps your neighbor, explain this attitude 


By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


| VVERY newspaper and magazine receives an occasional let- 


ter informing the editor that the end of the world is nigh. 
Many such warnings are thoughtful enough to include the date 
on which the horrendous happening will occur. Some, indeed, 
spell out the exact moment. The editor in question invariably 
goes home, relaxed for the first time in weeks. feeling that 
perhaps his own fears are equally ridiculous. 
But 


intelligent people expressing doubts and fears which are diffi- 


mixed in with these are letters written by obviously 
cult for the editor to shake off. Such letters have been coming 
into the offices of UN Wortp in New York with disheartening 
regularity in the last few months. And, most disturbing of all, 
they have centered largely around the same theme. 

These people are worried about our country’s changing at- 
titude toward American foreign policy. 

Such messages of alarm have been coming from every 
corner of the nation. As far as we can guess, they are coming 
from people of widely differing backgrounds and status. The 
weight of evidence is mounting that something momentous, 
and perhaps dangerous, is occurring concerning public support 
for this country’s avowed policy of international cooperation 
and collective security. 

This special issue of Untrep Nations Worp was conceived, 
planned, and produced from this conviction. 

Our immediate objective was to discover, as far as we could, 
how widespread was the growing lack of faith in America’s 
present efforts at international collaboration. Is there a trend 
toward isolationism? Has the United Nations lost the support 
and enthusiasm of most Americans? What is the meaning of 
the swelling chorus of dissatisfaction with high taxes and a 
continuing “cold war”? 

To find the answers to these profound and complex questions 
we decided first to go to the country’s newspaper editors. Per- 
haps they could give us the opinions of their own communities. 
We drew up a list of questions based on the doubts and fears 


expressed in these letters Our 


covered the various facets of the problem, We sent it to the 


(see page 1). questionnaire 
editors of every daily newspaper in the nation. 

They responded generously. The issues we raised are ap- 
parently near to their hearts, Many of them reprinted our 
letter, and answered it in lengthy editorials. And most of these 
editorials purported to reflect the sentiment of the community 
in which the newspaper was published. Both their letters of 
reply and their editorials made uncomfortable reading: they 
revealed an overwhelmingly negative reaction to the events of 
the past few years. The people of this country, said most of its 
editors, are fed up with our present foreign policy. 

But we were in for a pleasant surprise. Hundreds of readers 
wrote to the newspapers which had run the editorials (the 
editors were kind enough to forward these letters to us) and 


UN Wortp. 


number of these letter-writers disagreed with the views ex 


hundreds more wrote directly to A surprising 


pressed by the editorials. We had thought that the newspapars 


of the gountry would summarize the sentiment of the com 
munities in which they were published as we had asked them 
to do. Instead, many of them seemingly wrote from their own 
convictions, and not necessarily from those of the people they 
were supposed to be quoting. 

Others mentioned the difficulty of gauging the sentiment of 
their communities. The editorial writer of the Indianapolis 
Star, for instance, recognized the independent nature of his 
all the 
people of Indiana because a wide variation of views exists.” 


Then he added: 


“Every Indiana measure of public opinion indicates that the 


readers by saying “We cannot speak accurately for 


people here realize the ‘internationalism’ of the Truman-Ache 
son team costs too much in blood and treasure and returns too 
little in success against communism.” 

Far from judging Hoosier opinion in general correctly, the 
Star showed that it was out of step with at least one quarter of 
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its own readership opinion. Robert Grey, Sr., of Hagerstown, 
Indiana, for example, asked UN Worin “Why you feel you 
must rely on newspaper editors to tell you what Americans 
really think? By and large their views are diametrically op- 
Another 
Hoosier, L. L. Patton of Crawfordsville, warned us that 


posed to what the majority of the people think.” 
“you 
are ill-advised to go to the newspapers to discover what the 
common man is thinking. This is a rockbed Republican area, 


but you hear the expression, ‘these damn newspapers,’ just as 


often as you hear ‘that damn Truman.’ ” 

From a dozen other cities and towns where there was editorial 
comment On our questionnaire came similar comments. The 
question became, then, one of how accurately newspapers re- 
flect the views of their readers—even when they consciously 
set out to do so. We decided to ask a recognized expert, Edward 
and he did it 


thoroughly (see p. 51). Because we now were convinced that 


L. Bernays, to answer this question for us, 


a great many newspapers were victims of their own convictions 


we circulated an additional 10,000 questionnaires to small 


businessmen, professors, doctors, lawyers, salesmen, house- 


wives, workers, and farmers. 

The response was again large, indicating that people were 
thinking hard on a subject that held their intense interest 
These replies sapported our misgivings about the ability of 
newspaper editors to measure public opinion. By and large, to 
judge from our survey, the citizens of this country are not yet 
ready to desert the bipartisan policies which have led the US 
into position of world leadership during the past six years 

They are not yet ready to desert them. But, if the replies we 
received are any indication, there is a distinct trend in that 
direction, a weakening of will and purpose, which may finally 
result in this country’s withdrawal from the world—or, what 
would be just as disastrous (in our opinion), a partial with- 
drawal, In one notable instance, faith in the United Nations, 
the trend is dangerously near its culmination. 

To form definite, or at least final conclusions from the letters 
we have received as a result of our survey would be unwise: 
the opinions expressed by a few thousand men and women over 
the whole of this vast country cannot be conclusive. We present 
this survey only as an arresting sample of American thought 
It indicates how shaky is the foundation of America’s present 


foreign policy—which is a conviction regarding the inter- 
dependence of nations and peoples and the vital need for co- 
operation among them, (For a discussion of this problem, and 
the deteriorating effects on US foreign policy that flow from it, 
And finally, 


the survey indicates that, far from moving toward such a con 


see Prof. Clyde Eagleton’s article on page 25.) 


viction, the nation is hell-bent-for-leather in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

So that the reader may judge for himself the extent and 
composition of this grave development, we will repeat our 
questionnaire and give the percentage of yeas and nays that 


came back to us—plus a representative sprinkling of quotes. 


1. Are people impatient enough with the mounting difficulties of 
our foreign relations to want to withdraw? 
no — 57% 
no — 56% 


yes — 43% 
yes — 44% 


a. from Europe 

b. from Asia 
This nearly even split is dramatic evidence of the growing 
doubt and confusion concerning the country’s proper role in 
world affairs. Opinions on the matter of our relationship with 
Europe and Asia range from the unequivocal “Let’s get our boys 
home, and if the rest of the world wants to fight, let them go 
to it” (H. W. Cherry, Jr.. Salina, Utah), through the views 
expressed by Joseph Parham, editor of the Macon Telegraph 
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Map by 
Miguel Covarrubias 


(Macon, Georgia), “Unfortunately, many people in this section 
are impatient enough to want to withdraw from Europe and 
Asia.” to the blunt, “People around here feel that strong forces 
should be kept in Europe and Asia” of W. Percy Williams of 
Paris, Kentucky. 

John Gould, editorial writer of the Wichita Daily Times, 
wrote: “People are not anxious for us to withdraw from Europe 
or Asia, but the trend in thinking is in that direction.” A 


great many others expressed the same view. 


2. Would one or two more acts of aggression make them mad 
enough to go to war? 


Yes — 17% No — 83% 
The major response to this question was that an act of ag- 
gression comparable to the attack on Pearl Harbor would 


immediately make the nation war-minded, but that neither an 








invasion of Iran or Yugoslavia by Russia would arouse them 
The answers displayed a real horror of another war, 
H. J. Waters, editor of The 


wrote, “People 


Tribune (Columbia, 


would get mad enough to go to war only if 
they felt that the security of the United States was definitely 


threatened.” A large majority brought up the matter of Korea 


in answering this question. It is obvious from their comments 


that the Korean venture is one of the 


most unpopular our 
nation has ever fought 


J. C. Phillips 


Texas) 


News Herald (Borger, 


devoted his whole editorial page to 


editor of the Borger 
a discussion of 
our questions. In reply to this one he 


sense, We are 


abroad and at home.” 


wrote, “Your question 


doesn't make at war. We are 
both 


Teeters of Springfield 


already at war 
Hundreds echoed this view 
Ohio, said 


ment that we are getting 


Bert 
“There is increasing senti 


nowhere in the Korean effort and that 


Missouri), 


Theodore Roosevelt and his 


holt 
a Ni 


me 


we might as well go in whole hog and get it all over with one 


way or another.” This however, 


was a minority opinion. 


3. Do they tend to believe that 
synonymous? 


peace” and “appeasement” are 


Yes — 17% No — 83% 


William Ff 


Vorning Tribune 


Johnson, managing editor of the Lewiston 


Idaho), 


in northern Idaho, 


( Lewiston, 
thinking 


would seek peace in 


in a careful analysis of 
“People 


nearly as 


how people 


were said: 


almost any way, and are not 


alarmed as they were a year ago at the term ‘appeasement.’ 


However and would be 


they see no present way to find peace 
very skeptical of 
basic world problems.” 


More 


any quick or easy solution offered for our 


than one went back to the 


“talking 


correspondent days of 


policy of softly but carry- 
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ing a big stick.” The general sentiment seemed to be that 
searching for peace is in no way incompatible with a determina- 
tion to achieve security. 


4. Do people believe that if they voiced an unorthodox opinion (for 
example, advocating the recognition of Communist China by the 
United States) they would jeopardize their social or business interests? 

Yes — 59% No — 41% 


E. J. Liske, 


(Little Rock, Arkansas), wrote, “Freedom of speech reigns 


managing editor of the Arkansas Democrat 
supreme here. This light of freedom has by no means been 


dimmed—-whether it's letters to the editor or a caucus at a 
crossroads store.” It is rather disheartening to have to say that 
there were very few who expressed these views so forcefully. 
Perhaps no better answer to the question could possibly be 
given than the one we received from the editor of one of the 
South’s finest newspapers. He began by saying. “If anything | 
say is helpful you may use it, but without identifying me, the 
the city.” last 


heavily. This editor and his nationally known paper have fought 


newspaper, or He underlined the nine words 
municipal and national corruption, have battled against bigotry 
feels 
that if he gave his honest views (which he did) as to how the 
felt, his suffer. 


unorthodox opinions,” he writes 


and have campaigned for civil liberties—yet the editor 


people of his community newspaper would 
“People are afraid to voice 
sadly, “McCarthyism has become a dangerous disease, reflected 
in many facets and in many shadings of our lives. There is 
great suspicion of the unorthodox idea; more of a tendency to 
slap labels on those with whom we disagree; less tolerance of 
the dissenter. I don’t think people are as indignant as they 
should be about McCarran-type tactics, and are too quick to 
pass judgment on the targets of Congressional investigations.” 

The very fact that this editor feels that he cannot sign his 
name to such views without endangering the position of his 
newspaper is perhaps a pretty good indication that conformity 
is taking the place of tolerance as a social virtue. A real major- 
ity of the answers to this question indicates that in many com- 
munities hysteria has replaced reason, and the test of loyalty is 
no longer the behavior of a citizen, but the ideas he is con- 
few felt that they were as free to 


sidered to hold. And very 


express their views as they had been before the war. 


5. Would they like to see more or fewer investigations, loyalty boards 
and oaths? 
More — 61° 


Fewer — 39% 

J. Howard Leveque, editor of the Florence Morning News 
(Florence, South Carolina), feels that the “use of official in- 
vestigation for personal promotion and the ‘smear’ tactics em- 
ployed in some have tempered the enthusiasm 6f many for these 
probes. Beneficial results have not been apparent.” H. Galt 
Daily Free Press North 
Carolina), said that in his part of the country people “would 


Braxton, editor of the (Kingston, 
unquestionably favor fewer investigations and less so-called 
loyalty boards.” 

Donald D. McLennan, editor and publisher of the Saugerties 
Daily Post (Saugerties, New York), printed our questionnaire 
on his editorial page and devoted his whole editorial column 
to a consideration of our questions. On this matter he wrote 
“People here do not seem to place a great value on loyalty 
boards and oaths. They hate thought control and are not aware 
that it is being imposed upon them. They certainly would not 
like to see fewer investigations of corruption and Communists 
in government, however.” Mr. McLennan is the type of editor 


who likes to verify his facts; he queried a great many citizens 
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of his community, asking if they felt that his editorial properly 
reflected the sentiment of the community. The answers were 
overwhelmingly affirmative. 

The overriding tone of responses to this question revealed 
that people are harboring fears which they think would best 


be resolved by more, not fewer investigations. 


6. Do they feel we have too much or too little thought control? 
Too much — 67% Too little — 33% 


In some ways this result seems to contradict the answers 
to the previous question. The same people who heartily favor 
ioyalty boards and loyalty oaths also say that there is too much 
thought control in the country. A great many agreed with the 
thought expressed by Charles D. Mahoney, editor of the Sun- 
day Star (Lawrence, Massachusetts), “People aren't much 
concerned with ‘thought control,’ but they feel that there is too 
much freedom given to those who express communistic doc- 
trines.” 

Mrs. Ethel C. Lorton of Arcadia, Indiana, is president of a 
Federated Women’s Club. In her carefully thought-out letter 
she wrote: 

“Most feel 
control. We have Indiana schoolteachers who speak favorably 
British 


investigations, watch them on television, and hope that all 


Indianans seem to strongly against thought 


they are still speaking. We favor 


about socialism 


Communists will be routed out of government. But somehow 
it all seems so far away to us--we may be asleep to the real 
problems of our community. I feel this apathy is a real Amer- 
ican danger.” 

Most correspondents who discussed the matter of thought 
contro! and who said there was too rauch of it, indicated in 
their explanations that they were in fear of potential thought 


control rather than concerned about the present situation, 


7. Do people relate high taxes with our present policy of international 
ism? 

Yes — 82% No — 18% 

The Saugerties Daily Post’s editorial expressed the dominant 
opinion on this question: 

“Certainly people relate high taxes with our present policy 
of internationalism, but here again a meaningless term is used. 
People here think money is being wasted abroad, but that does 
not mean they favor spending nothing abroad. Feeling is wide- 
spread that one of the principal reasons for high taxes is pres- 
ent incompetence in Washington and in the UN. A greater 
degree of competence in both places, they feel, would spend 
less, accomplish more and reduce taxes.” 

There was, however, a strong and vocal minority who con 
demned, not the manner in which our policies were being ex- 
ecuted, but the policies themselves, as the cause of high taxes. 


This body of opinion was definitely “isolationist.” 


8. What do people think of the United Nations? 
Favorable — 39% Unfavorable — 61% 


W. A. Rupp, editor of the Aberdeen Daily World (Aberdeen, 
Washington), wrote that his newspaper had taken a poll of 
its readers in Aberdeen and its sister cities, Cosmopolis and 
Hoquiam, on the subject of the UN. “There is a definite feeling 
around here——-how great I do not know—that the United States 
is not deriving any benefits from the United Nations and that 
the country might have been better off had it never joined that 


organization, | would imagine that if you would put the matter 





of our withdrawal from the UN (as its Charter now stands) to 
a vote, the people would say ‘Get out.” 

John S. Knight is the publisher of the Detroit Free Press 
(and other newspapers in Chicago, Akron. and Miami). He 
answered our questions in an editorial: “In general, | think 
most people look upon UN as a great ideal which has been 
trampled underfoot by selfishness, unreality, and greed, The 
great hope that UN would prove to be an effective instrument 
for peace was blown up in the battle smoke over Korea. The 
illusion of idealism disappeared when nations at war with the 
Chinese Reds continued doing business with the Communists. 
So now people look on UN as a debating society; an organiza- 
tion that has several minor accomplishments to its credit but 
which in general is impotent to act and inconclusive in its 
deliberations.” 

Mr. Knight’s opinion of public opinion on this question 
proved all too correct. So, too, was the opinion of Marshall 
Field, Jr., 
would say that a majority of the people think that the UN has 


editor and publisher of the Chicago Sun-Times: “I 


little value except as a debating society and are not too im- 
pressed by the contribution that other members have made to 
the war in Korea. My own personal view is much more pro-UN. 
I think it is the best 


security and our best hope for peace.” 


means we have at hand for collective 


9. Are the American people going isolationist? 
Yes — 67% No — 33% 
If you can believe the result of this survey, the country 
is tending to drift more and more toward isolationism (using 
the word in its generally accepted colloquial meaning). 
There is a hoary political dictum that the Midwest is de- 
cidedly isolationist while the rest of the country has long since 
rejected isolationism as dangerous to our own security. But 
the views expressed in our survey made a mockery of this 
theory. The ratio of 67 per cent to 33 per cent did not merely 
represent the attitude of the Midwest; it represented the 
attitude everywhere. 
H. W. Cherry, editor of the Gunnison Valley 


Salina Sun (both in Utah), says that the people who read his 


Vews and the 


papers (he asked for their opinion) are for the most part 


isolationist, “because they feel we are getting nowhere in 


Europe and the Far East. Perhaps down deep they believe in 
the UN, but they are demanding more action to keep that 
belief.” 


do believe our country 


Mr. Cherry adds, “I don’t believe this myself, but I 
needs a jolt to bring us from the long 
sleep and into the realization that we have to work together, 
free from petty bickerings, if we are to remain a free people.” 

Such are the unwelcome trends in American public opinion 
UN Wortp’s 


realized that a number of underlying causes could be discerned 


revealed by survey. As we studied them, we 
behind this growing loss of faith and belief in our present 
foreign policy. We determined to single them out and ask 
recognized authorities to investigate them and contribute their 
special knowledge to this issue. 

One predominant note that ran throughout the survey was 
confusion. The uncertainties and fears of the postwar years 
have undeniably contributed to the present groping toward a 
of a return to 


Vature 


“solution” in terms of retreat from the world 
A. Overstreet, author of The 


Vind, has analyzed some of the facets of this phenomenon for 


the national womb. H. 


us (page 45). 
A by-product of this confusion has in turn aggravated it: 
an extreme and self-defeating search for internal security 


which we know as “McCarthyism.” <A discussion of this pro- 
vocative development is found on page 39 by the prominent 
poet and professor of history, Peter Viereck, 

Another manifestation of our confusion—and in part a 
cause of it—is our concept of the Soviet Union, its powers and 
purposes. The fascinating and informative swing of American 
public opinion on this score is described by one of America’s 
leading psychologists, Hadley Cantril, and William Buchanan 
on page 42. 

But why should this confusion, these uncertainties and fears 
result so quickly in a loss of faith? Why should the fact that 
the “cold” war has proven itself a long-term problem cause us 
to forsake the policies that have prevented it from becoming 
“hot”? Is it that we are an impetuous people not yet schooled 
in the virtues and demands of slow, often snaillike progress? 
Prof. 


cusses some aspects of this problem on page 18. 


The eminent historian, Henry Steele Commager, dis- 
Impatient though we may be as a people, the fault is not 


entirely our own. UN Wortp’s survey reveals that America’s 
public and private leaders have added to the confusion by 
consistently failing to present our problems and policies in a 
clear and realistic manner. Erwin D. Canham, editor of the 
respected Christian Science Monitor, wrote us that “we need 
stronger and clearer leadership. A few informed, vigorous, 
responsible voices would help drive away some of the selfish 
misconceptions under which the nation is laboring.” 

Many of our leaders, in fact, have played on our compulsive 
thirst for fast, final solutions by describing every new step 
the UN, the Marshali Plan, Natvo, ete. 


This policy is backfiring with a venge- 


as a panacea for all 
our diplomatic woes 
anee. The whole concept of international collaboration and 
security has been placed in jeopardy as individual policies to 
implement it fail to end the threat of war overnight. At the 
very least, the “panacea” mentality of our opinion-leaders 
has made it next to impossible for us to judge the worth of 
specific policies and programs such as foreign aid. Frederick 
I.. Schuman, noted professor of politics at Williams College, 


presents dramatic evidence of this fact on page 22. At worst, 


this practice has led us to make institutions designed since the 


war to assure peace, such as the United Nations, a scapegoat 
difficulties. 
Ernest A. Gross, alternate representative of the United States 


for both our domestic and foreign Ambassador 
to the United Nations, discusses this development on page 48 

Perhaps our leaders thought that each new program was the 
final answer. A definite air of expediency, at any rate, does 
hang over much of what emanates from Washington. This, in 
conjunction with our government's excessive zeal to “sell” its 
policies to the public, is having serious repercussions abroad. 
As | NW correspondent George W. Herald reports from Paris 
country’s influence overseas is tangibly 


(page 54), this 


diminishing. 


iLL all of these factors combine to weaken support of our 
W present foreign policy at the polls this fall? The question 
of why Americans behave as they do in the polling booth (see 
“The Anatomy of the Voter.” page 35) is difficult to answer. 
We at UN Wortp can only hope that such support will not 
be lacking. It is our firm conviction, as loyal Americans, that 
the safety and welfare of this country and of the world are 
one and the same. We present this special issue, humbly, in 
the hope that it will contribute to a clearer understanding of our 
present foreign policy and of the “slings and arrows” it will 


suffer in the immediate months ahead.—UNW 





T IS an exaggeration to say that we 
are witnessing, today, a revival of 


the kind of isolationism that we knew in 
the twenties. What we are witnessing 
is something at once more negative and 
more elusive than that. It is a sort of 
weariness, a complex and varying at- 
titude that is well represented by the 
complex and varying reactions of Sena- 
tor Taft to the problems of international 
relations. What we have to deal with 
here is a body of resentments, of sus- 
picions, of disappointments, of exaspera- 
tions, of misunderstandings. 

There is the feeling that America is 
carrying more than her share of the 
burden of arms and of reconstruction; 
that the drain on American resources 
will become permanent—-and _ intolera- 
ble; that our European associates are 
not really cooperative or even sym- 
pathetic with the American program; 
that America is regarded not with af- 
fection and gratitude, but with suspicion 
and fear; that American money 
made by “free enterprise” 
to bolster up socialistic experiments; 
that at the present rate the Cold War 
may go on forever, and with it the war 


money 


is being used 


of nerves and of pocketbooks. And so 
forth. It would be easy to enlarge on 
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HEROES an 


By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


The verbal violence of American politics and sports also char- 


acterizes the citizens’ deep and widespread interest in world 


events, but those hotheaded and warmhearted citizens have 


generally come to sound conclusions on sober second thought 


this list of grievances and alleged griev- 
ances that are widely entertained. 

It would be easy, too, to enlarge on 
their importance. For what is, after all. 
remarkable is that for all the resent- 
ment and suspicion and weariness, 
Americans do continue to fulfill their 
obligations in the world arena. What is 
remarkable is not that a Capehart or 
a Jenner or a Malone should indulge in 
nostalgia for the good old days of isola- 
tion and security or in bitterness against 
European associates and enemies alike. 
What is remarkable is, rather, that ever 
since 1939 the American people did see 
that the days of splendid isolation were 
gone forever, did rise to their responsi- 
bilities, did show energy and boldness 
and imagination and perseverance in 
the international scene. What is re- 
markable is the Truman Plan, Marshall 
Aid, Point 4, Nato, the response to the 
Korean crisis. 


T 1s a familiar observation that Amer- 
| icans are their own severest critics, 
that they always put their own worst foot 
forward. And it is true that we tend, 
the most idealistic of us, to apply a 
double standard to ourselves and to the 


peoples of other lands. We read that 


some woman’s club in some Midwest 
state has passed resolutions critical of 
the United Nations or that some ve‘er- 
ans’ organization has deplored “inter- 
national boondoggling” and we are 
alarmed. 

But we should remember some rather 
obvious things. One is that the vast 
majority of organizations of this char- 
acter support a liberal international 
program, often with most enlightened 
programs of their own. Another is that 
women’s clubs or veterans’ organiza- 
tions in France or Italy or Spain or even 
Britain would not customarily concern 
themselves with matters of international 
relations at all. We tend to compare 
the enlightenment and the sentiment of 
some Southern or Midwestern city with 
what we think to find in Paris or Lon- 
don or Geneva rather than with what 
we might really find in Nantes or Shef- 
Actually 


probably a wider, a deeper, a livelier, 


field or Bienne. there is 
and a more enlightened interest in for- 
eign affairs in America than in any 
other country. The very fact that it is 
so widespread means that the level of 
discussion is lower than that earried on 
by—shall we say—the Mancheste 


Guardian. 





It is almost inevitable that foreign 
peoples, noting the violence and reck- 
lessness of much of our discussion, 
should be alarmed and discouraged. 
Such discussion of foreign relations as 
is carried on in Britain or Scandinavia 
or the Low Countries is conducted, for 
the most part, in a respectable fashion, 
But it is surprising that so many Amer- 
icans should be thrown off balance by 
the violence and recklessness of the 
discussion of foreign affairs. We are, 
after all, accustomed to the verbal vio- 
lence of American  politics——of every 
Presidential election, for example, just 
as we are accustomed to the verbal 
violence of every sporting event. 

7 HAT is important is that for all the 

! excitement and even hysteria of 
discussion, Americans have generally 
come to what seems like sound conclu- 
sions. The debate over Lend-Lease was 
prolonged and vituperative; but in the 
end Lend Lease was passed, The debate 
over the postwar loan to Britain was ac- 
companied by many discourteous ob- 
servations about our recent ally——but 
the loan was authorized. The debate 
over the Marshall Plan was elaborate 
and for the most part unenlightening 
but the recovery program was enacted. 
Millions of Americans greeted Mac- 
Arthur with almost religious enthusiasm 
and denounced the President in terms 
we might have thought reserved for a 
Caligula—but in the end the sober 
second thought of the American people 
sustained the President in that historic 
controversy. 

In short, it is understandable that the 
verbal violence in which we so common- 
ly indulge should deceive others; it 
should not deceive us, or conceal from 
us the true nature of the policies we 
have adopted and are fulfilling. 

This does not mean that we can look 


with cool indifference on the widespread 
criticism of our foreign involvements, 
or the widespread disillusionment about 
them. On the contrary we must be ever- 
lastingly alert to the dangers that 
threaten the effective continuation of 
our role as a world power. But we 
should be clear what those dangers are. 
They are not what it was once so easy 
to label isolationism. They are rather 
certain dangers that spring from our 
experience and are rooted in our char- 
acter. 
lhe first is that we should be tempted 
by our deeply ingrained sense of moral 
and political superiority to ignore o1 
override our European associates, and 
thus destroy that unity of the Atlantic 
Community upon which rests the fate of 
the West. Impatience with the Old 
World is a very old thing. It finds ex- 
pression in the whole body of revolu 
tionary argument——read your Tom Paine 
for example--and in a good part of 
Jeffersonian philosophy as well. It was 
reiterated with each generation until 
modern times--in Whitman’s Pioneer, 
for example: 
Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop and end their lessons, 
wearied over there beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the 
burden and the lesson, 
Pioneers! O, Pioneers 
It finds expression in the popular be- 
lief that all monarchical nations are 
aristocratic; that the Old World is rid- 
den by class and religious conflicts from 
which America is happily free; that su- 
perstition and ignorance still flourish 
among the common people of the Old 
World; that Europe is the home of 
imperialism—which is wicked. We need 
not inquire into the soundness of these 
beliefs, or into the reason for them; 
that they exist and flourish will not be 


denied. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
“It is our true policy to steer 
clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion of the foreign 
world.” 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


it “Error of opinion may be toler- 
a ated where reason is left free to 
‘it combat it.” 


\ 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

“LT shall try to correct errors 
where shown to be errors, and 
I shall adopt new views as fast 
as they appear to be true views.” 
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WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


“The humblest citizen « li the land, when 


clad in the armor of a righteous cause, is 


stronger than all the hosts of Error 


They are not just amiable foibles; 
they are, rather, important influences 
on or attributes of public opinion, and 
we must concern ourselves with them. 
In the future as in the past they may 
condition or even control our foreign 
policy, They may crystallize into a gen- 


eral feeling that the Old World is not 


WOODROW WILSON 


“The flag is the embodiment, not of sentiment but of history 
resents the experiences made by men and women, the experiences of 


those who do and live under that flag. 
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really worth all the cost and the effort— 
pretty much the Taft-Kennedy attitude; 
or that America can pursue her own 
high destiny without dependence upon 
the destiny of Europe—in a sense the 
Charles Beard 


attitude born of wickedness or of selfish- 


attitude. It is not an 


ness, but rather of a misreading of his- 
tory, of confusion, and of naivete. 
What it is important to make clear 
to Americans everywhere is that for 
better or for worse (and surely for bet- 
er) our destiny is linked with that of 


ie Atlantic Community; that we cannot 
be an island unto ourselves, but must 
rise or fall, survive or perish, with our 
associates of Western Europe; that even 
narrowly military 


from the point of 


view we are as dependent upon Britain 
and France as they are upon us. What 
is important to make clear is that our 
policies must be genuinely cooperative; 
that we must not try to get our way by 
intimidation or coercion; that we have 
much to learn as well as much to gain 


from our associates. 


Ts second danger is, likewise, one 


that is.deeply rooted in our char- 
acter. It is that we may give way to 


impatience and call for a decision, now. 


It is that we may grow weary of the long 
pull, of the endless expense, of the war 
of nerves, and decide to stake everything 
on battle 


perhaps on the atomic 


weapon. 


7 © must beware of impatience but 

at the same time we must try to 

avoid impatience with impatience. All 
our history has conspired to make us an 
impatient people. Our history tele- 
scoped, as it were, the history of man- 
kind; we moved from the most primitive 
o the most highly developed economy 
We conquered a 


in a few centuries, 


continent almost overnight: we in- 
creased in size and in population at a 
pace unprecedented in history; we rose 
to world power and world dominion in 
a single generation: in everything we 
seemed to defy the ordinary slow proc- 
esses of history. It is no wonder that we 
should expect world problems to yield 
to the same quick solutions to which our 
domestic problems appeared to yield. It 
is no wonder that we should be im- 
patient with those slow and uncertain 
proc esses whic h have been second na- 
ture to European peoples for genera- 
tions 
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\ third must guard 


DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


It rep- 
truth 


“Destiny is sending me home to tell the people the 
. 1 still possess that to me the greatest of all 


honors and distinctions. | am an American.” 








FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
“In the field of world policy, | would dedi 
cate this nation to the policy of the good 
neighbor.” 


against is one that is largely in our own 
character and under our own control 
That is that we should sacrifice the 
claims and values of freedom to the sup- 
posed claims and values of security. If 
we do this we will discover that we will 
forfeit the confidence of many of our 
European associates who are already 
gravely concerned with some aspects of 
American policy; we will create grave 
internal stresses and strains in our so- 
ciety; we will endanger our security 
which depends—in last analysis —-on 
freedom of experimentation, of criticism, 
and of scholarship.—UNW 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 

“IT cannot conceive of anything more im 
portant to any American citizen than the 
question of the secure peace in the world.” 





Plans Under Way 


for 7th UN Week 


st MEN, long active in national and civie affairs, will 
head the 1952 observance of United Nations Week and 
United Nations Day. 

Thomas J. Hargrave, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, is national chairman for the 
seventh annual observance of United Nations Week, October 
19 through 25. Frank L. Weil, prominent New York City 
attorney, has accepted the appointment as national chairman 
for United Nations Day, October 24, the highlight of the Week. 

Designed as a period of concentrated study and activity on 
behalf of understanding of the world organization and_ its 
efforts. United Nations Week will emphasize the role of the 
UN in helping to build a stable world as well as the benefits 
the United States receives from the UN. 

Mr. Hargrave, an attorney by profession, is a native of Wy- 
more, Nebraska, who planned to return to the West after study 
ing law at Harvard Law School. However, he went to Rochester, 
New York, where he has remained for many years, interrupted 
by service in World War | for which he received the Dis 
tinguished Service Cross for “extraordinary heroism.” He has 
been with the Eastman firm in Rochester since 1927 

A member of the Board of Directors of the National Asso 
ciation of Manufacturers, Mr. Hargrave last year was notified 
that the President of the French Republic had decreed that he 
be named Chevalier in the Legion of Honor. He is active in 
Rochester civic affairs and was awarded the Good Citizenship 
Medal of that community in 1949. He is a member of the 
United States Associates of the International Chamber of Com 
merce. 

Mr. Weil is a member of the National Executive Board of 
the Boy Scouts of America, and has been President and Chair 
man of the Executive Committee of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly. He is Honorary President of the National Jewish 
Welfare Board. Possessing a long record of meritorious achiev 
ments for his activities nationally and locally, Mr. Weil was 
appointed to the UN Day chairmanship by Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. 

United Nations Week is sponsored each year by the Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations. which is dedicated to 
the task of interpreting the UN to the US public. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE UNITED NATIONS, INC. 
15 East 65th Street 


New York 2], N. Y. 
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How can America fulfill her mission? By Dollar Diplomacy? Through preponderance in arms? 


By spreading the gospel of the American Way? The need is for a new maturity. We must learn 


that not global uniformity but economic and social reform is the price of peace among nations 


HEN Alice asked the Cheshire Cat 
W which way she ought to go, he 


replied that this depended a good deal 


on where she wanted to get to. When 
she said she didn’t much care, he ob- 
served that then it didn’t matter which 
way she went. Her subsequent inquiries 
about the local residents elicited un- 
favorable comments on the mental 
health of all concerned, including Alice, 
who, on asking “How do you know I’m 
mad?” was told: “You must be mad 
or you wouldn't have come here!” 

It has long been manifest that many 
non-Americans are troubled by doubts 
regarding the prudence and foresight, 
if not the sanity, of US foreign policy. 
On April 8, 1952, the Chicago Daily 
News published the collective replies of 
its foreign correspondents to a series 
of questions on reactions abroad to 
America’s course in world affairs. The 


verdict was scarcely encouraging: 


Our foreign policy is largely militar- 
ized. “Delivery of the goods” is con- 
ceived in terms of B-36’s and aircraft 
carriers too often, not in terms of land 
reform often enough. . . . Our govern- 
ment and our people have a bad “na- 
tional habit” of deciding what is good 
for the world without considering wheth 


By FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


er we are capable of doing anything 
We fail to support 
Instead we back 


the “old deal” colonial systems and 


effective about it... 


native peoples. 


offer the Communists a splendid oppor- 
tunity to champion the cause of inde- 
pendence and change, thereby also push 
ing themselves to power. . . . We are 
also developing a number of immature 
military and quasi-military men with a 
conquering hero complex who sometimes 
throw their weight around in foreign 
countries. Their activities, our mobiliza- 
tion program, and our loudmouthed talk 
about unleashing atomic warfare have 
made many enemies and cost us the 
trust and confidence of important sec 
tions of the population in most coun 
tries. . . . We Americans must become 
more mature in our approach to foreign 


problems. 


Despite surface unanimity in support 
of Washington’s official strategy in the 
Cold War, many Americans are also 
displaying signs of skepticism. “Inter- 
nationalism” is again equated with 
“globaloney.” In the opinion of two 
thirds of American newspaper editors, 
presented elsewhere in these pages, the 
people of the Great Republic are con- 
fused, fearful of thought-control, un- 


favorably disposed toward the UN, and 


Professor of Political Science, Williams College 


once more in process of going “isola- 
tionist.” 

Exhortation to resist this temptation 
is ineffective when experience begets 
frustration. All organisms, including 
nations, respond to danger with one of 
two reactions: fear-and-flight or rage 
and-fight. American isolationism has 
always been less a reversion to some 
assumed norm of apathy than an escape 
from “foreign entanglements” which 
have seemed costly and futile. The pre- 
cepts of Washington’s Farewell Address 
and of Jefferson’s Inaugural were prod- 
ucts of national chagrin at the results of 
passionate sympathies and antipathies 
in the Anglo-French conflict of the 
1790's. The mood evoked by these dis 
appointments was reinforced by the 
outcome of the War of 1812. During 
the ensuing century of the Pax Britan- 
nica, Americans were free to indulge 
themselves in unconcern with events in 
the outer world—so long as commerce 
flourished and all powers minded their 
own business. 

In the new era of world wars and 
world depressions which began in 1914 
Americans, albeit never fully aware of 
the premises of their conduct, have 


acted on the assumption that the unifica- 








or Messiah 


tion of Europe or Asia by a single con- 
quering power would endanger Ameti- 
can security. The US took up arms in 
1917 to forestall German hegemony; in 
1941, to prevent Japanese subjugation 
of Asia and undo the German conquest 
of Europe; and in 1950, to thwart com- 
munist conquest of all of Eurasia. The 
disposition of the would-be conquerors 
to challenge America eased the transi- 
tion from “isolationism” to “interven- 
tionism” and enabled American leaders 
to present hostilities in highly moral 
terms as “defense” of democracy against 
“aggression” by autocracies. The real- 
istic objective of preserving the balance 
of power was obscured in the intoxicat- 
ing verbiage of crusades against sin. 
Each of these enterprises was success- 
ful in bringing about the defeat or 
“containment” of the enemy, with 
(America enjoying lush prosperity and 
suffering no devastation and relatively 
few casualties, But in each instance the 
peace was “lost.” with resulting popular 
disillusionment. By turns cynical, eu- 
phoric, or panic-striken in the face of 


Fitzpatrick, St. 


the gap between expectation and 
achievement, John Q. Public embraced 
“normalcy” in the 1920's, “neutrality” 
in the 1930°s, frantic demobilization and 
hopes of the Millennium after 1945, 
and frenzied rearmament since 1950 in 
the name of preventing (or “winning”) 
World War III. 

This erratic pattern of response to 
disenchantment is a product of painful 
discrepancies between global realities 
and the American dream. No such schi- 
zoid conflict need have developed if 
Americans had been capable of defining 
their mission in rational terms of pro- 
moting national interests in the light 
of perils and opportunities abroad. But 
American “practicality” has thus far 
been inadequate for any such practical 
task. 

Americans habitually prefer to ignore 
the world save when they are pushed 
by profit-seekers into attempts to ex- 
ploit it or by moralists into attempts 
to save it. The two prime motives of 
American interventionism have long 
been a preoccupation with monetary 


gain (e.g., “Dollar Diplomacy” and 
“Trade follows the flag!”) and a heroic 
messianism (e.g., “The War to End 
War” and “Make the world safe for 
democracy!”) by means of which the 
wicked are to be cast down and salva- 
tion is to be brought to all mankind. 

Pursuing dollars and chasing rain- 
bows are both activities ill-calculated to 
promote consistency and success in 
foreign policy. The dividends of mam. 
mon prove, more often than not, to be 
fool’s gold. The hopes of Don Quixote 
invariably turn to ashes. Hucksters and 
revivalists both awake befuddled in the 
grey dawn and solemnly resolve to stop 
being “suckers” and trying to do other 
people good. The America of 1952 is 
apparently once more on the eve of 
such a mood. “Isolationism” is always 
the aftermath of an “internationalism” 
directed towards goals which are ephem- 
eral and ends which are unattainable. 

The test of America’s coming of age 
will be the ability of Americans to dis- 
charge the duties of global power in 
ways which are operationally effective 























Sondaygsnis 


and for purposes which are possible of 
accomplishment. No simple formula is 
available. Yet it is plain that if our 
people are to avoid the twin dangers of 
a reversion to irresponsibility or a cata- 
strophic recourse to “preventive war” 
as modes of escape from frustration, 
they must create an image of world 
leadership in many respects different 
from that hitherto accepted. 

The new design would seem to re- 
quire, among other things, an abandon- 
ment of what George F. Kennan calls 
“legalistic-moralistic abstractions” as 
guides to policy; a renunciation of the 
notion that the new American imperium 
can be either a system of outdoor relief 
for brass, braid, and bureaucracy or a 
mere means of disposing of American 
surplus production; a realization that 
a purely negative anticommunism is in 
adequate to the needs of the times; 
and a revision of the view that the 
Red Menace is primarily a_ military 
threat capable of being met by massive 
militarization. The war for the minds 
of men in the slums of the world can- 
not be won, moreover, by propaganda 
or charity but only by economic and 
social reform, 

The colonial peoples cannot be at 
tracted to the “Free World” by adver- 
tising American wealth and acting on 
the slogan: “Come weal, come woe, my 
status is quo!” “Collective security” in 
its classic formulation must be recog- 
nized as an unworkable formula for 
peace-by-war and cease to be confused 
with the genuine uses of alliances based 
upon parallel national interests. The 
new “police power” concept of the 
United Nations must give way to a 
restoration of its intended role as a 
foram of negotiation and to efforts to 
promote its ultimate development into 
a limited world government. 


Above all, Americans are summoned 
to perceive that the wicked are with us 
always; that the world will ever re- 
main a community of vast diversities; 
that global uniformity is not the price 
of peace and is in any case unattain- 
able; and that problems of power admit 
of no solution save through war or 
through diplomacy—-i.e., bargaining and 
compromise which need not be identical 
with “appeasement.” 

Given these things, with others added 
to them by a new leadership of a more 
enlightened public, America’s world- 
wide mission may yet be discharged as 
successfully as were the missions of 
ancient Rome and modern Britain. If 
so, Americans will take new pride in 
their purpose and need not, bruised 
and embittered, crawl back into their 
caves nor yet, enraged and_ reckless, 
unleash a Holy War of annihilation in 
whieh there can be no victors. 

The defense of a free civilization 
against barbarism or totalitarianism is 
not a problem of sudden crises or abrupt 
emergencies to be met in desperation 
and resolved forever in some impulsive 
burst of zeal. It is now, as in times 
gone by, a long-term task, certain to 
persist for decades and generations and 
calling for vigilance, patience, endur 
ance, and realism. If the citizenry of 
the American Commonwealth possess 
the requisite talents for playing such 
a role, current anxieties over our course 


at home and abroad will give way to 


quiet confidence in our capacity to ful- 


fill the mission destiny has thrust upon 
us.—UNW 


INKPOTSHOTS AT UNCLE SAM 
Editorial cartoonists the world over 

“the giftie gie us to see oursels as others 

see us.” On this page are a few ex- 

amples of how Uncle Sam is seen 
through his foreign relations in the 
family of nations: 

1 Swedish version of the symbol is rem 
iniscent of Dick Tracy and W. C 
Fields. 

2. Turkish rendering shows eaglebeak 
schemer with a senatorial haircut. 
French conception is a prosperous 
sideshow barker type, who seems a 
bit less intelligent than the Turkish 
figure. 

Rumanian drawing eliminates the 
stars and stripes motif, relies on sym- 
bols of wealth. 

Japanese journalistic jab at US 
shows a Janus with a saintly gentle 
man’s face backed by a_ boorish 
beelzebub 


Mizah, Istanbul 


Mikayo 































































rye AMERICAN morning newspaper, 

| once a comfortable shield behind 
which we buried ourselves in enjoy- 
ment and coffee, has become an un- 
pleasant call to duty. Despite the 
temptation to turn to the sports page, 
our nagging conscience tells us that 
the flare-up abroad over US leadership, 
the neofascist’ revival overtaking an 
ally, the threat of Soviet retaliation for 
the latest allied diplomatic achievement 
(or blunder), and the other “crises” 
splashed across the headlines are prob- 
lems which we cannot ignore. From 
the farthest corners of the world 
intricate and staggering problems de- 
mand our daily attention. 

Does this mean that we must in- 
terpret and act on each and every ques- 
tion among the bewildering array that 
makes our coffee grow cold every morn- 
ing? Certainly not. No single mind has 
the power to encompass all of them. 
The State Department has _ special 
“desks” for various areas, and many 
subdivisions within these which tackle 
specific questions and problems. The 
American citizen’s supremely important 
responsibility is rather to use his innate 
common sense in laying down the 
broad lines of foreign policy within 
which his servants in the State Depart- 
ment, in Congress, and elsewhere 
absorb and act on the multiplicity of 
events in the world. He is the captain 
who sets the destination and instructs 


his mate to avoid the shoals. 


The UNW Survey of public opinion reveals a basic quandary as to 
the fundamental direction and purpose of US foreign policy. A dis- 
tinguished American expert on international affairs warns against 


the weakening effects of this indecision on our national security 


‘These Are the Issues 


By CLYDE EAGLETON 


Professor of Government, VYU 


What, then, are the major policy 
decisions facing us as citizens at the 
present moment? One overshadows all 
others, and in fact must be answered 
before any of the others can even be 
considered. Until we know whether we 
intend to go it alone as a nation, or 
whether we intend to behave as a 
member of the United Nations—and 
strengthen it to do what it was intended 
to do--we are stymied in intelligent ac- 
tion on foreign policy, 

Professor Hans Morgenthau and, to 
some extent, Mr. George Kennan, told 
us in recent books that our foreign 
policy in the past has erred in that it 
relied upon law and morality. They 
advocate that we abandon these mis- 
takes, build up our national power, 
and have the United States go it alone, 
seeking her own ends by whatever 
means. The United Nations, which is 
supposed to represent law and order 
and justice for all peoples, should be 
used only as an informal club for 
diplomats. This is called “realism”; 
it deserts principle, asserting that pow- 
er is the answer. And it is a thesis re- 
ceiving increasing respect throughout 
the nation. 

Here, then, is the fundamental issue 
which must be thrashed out before any 
logical, over-all US policy can be devel- 
oped. Its basic importance is such that 
we should give it our best and most ra- 
tional attention. There is no doubt as 


to the importance of “power” and of 







“national interest.” The problem is: 


how can we best serve these vital 
needs? 

“Power politics,” “national interest” 

these terms are not necessarily anti- 
thetical to the United Nations. The 
former we have with us always——-from 
local parent-teacher associations to the 
national government and in the com- 
munity of nations. The essential thing 
is to have rules by which power 
politics is played; government fur- 
nishes these rules internally, and the 
United Nations is supposed to furnish 
some such rules as between nations. 
But it can furnish few unless we give 


it all possible support 


66 ATIONAL interest” refers to the 

N purpose of a state to assure its 
own survival and the safety and welfare 
of its citizens. If the state is unable to 
do this, those. citizens must look else 
where for help, and it was for this rea- 
son that they created and joined the 
UN. If the reader doubts this, he must 
imagine that a state, by itself, can give 
physical security to its citizens. But can- 
not a Hitler force wars on them? Can a 
state, furthermore, assure economic 
prosperity to its citizens in isolation? 
In these days of economic interde- 
pendence it is highly improbable. While 
the US might succeed, being fortunately 
placed in this realm, other peoples 
would most certainly suffer—and gang 
up on us because of their suffering. 
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AMERICANS WERE UNITED on the creation of the United Nations when John Foster Dulles and Senator Vandenberg discussed 
procedure at San Francisco, and the US joined the world organization to find physical security. Now the ery is rising to “go it alone.’ 


What, then, is “realistic” about scorn- 
ing friendship and cooperation? 

It is no solution to say that the 
United Nations is too weak. Of course 
it is, and that is the very question which 
confronts us: shall we return to the 
good old days of isolation and anarchy 
and war, as Morgenthau and Kennan 
seem to wish, or shall we build up the 
UN so that it can give us protection 
and aid? We are not doing so now, 
though our official policy, voted over 
whelmingly in 1945, was (and is) to 
support the world organization. 

What could the United Nations have 
done with the billions of dollars which 
the American people were willing to 
spend on NATO? Lost possibilities here 
stagger the imagination. Why were we 
not willing to give this to the United 
Nations? Do we think that a regional 
system, a large-scale alliance, is better 
than a universal system? Here is the 
same issue in another form. 

Once we 
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settle this fundamental 


question and find a common area of 


agreement — whichever direction we 


take—-we can begin to think  intel- 
ligently about the specific questions of 
foreign policy that face us, such as 
Tunisia, Iran, ete. And our State De- 
partment will be able to formulate 
coherent, logically consistent measures 


to deal with them. 


UT SUPPOSE we have reached that 
B happy state. Can we as a nation 
effectively carry out the policies that 
would be forthcoming? The United 
States government is a huge, sprawling 
outfit whose various powers——executive, 
legislative, judicial—are separated by 
the Constitution. Thus one of our many 
governmental agencies may, and often 
does, counteract the other. This is 
a serious problem which concerns the 
organization of our democratic system, 
and which boils down to the question: 
how can we make sure that the United 


States speaks with one voice? 


Let me illustrate. | have a neighbor 
who has built up a successful small 
business by importing Bel Paese cheese 
from Italy. He was quite pleased when 
the treaty with Italy was made; he 
thought that his conditions of trade had 
been established. He was much shocked 
when a joker appeared in the Defense 
Production Act (Section 104) under 
which the import of foreign dairy 
products was regarded as a threat to 
our nationa: security and was therefore 
to be restricted. The Department of 
Agriculture enforced it; and the Pure 
Food and Drugs people were pushed 
into setting some difficult’ standards. 
He had to send back a shipload. and 
the Italians said, “Why, but we had a 
treaty!” Both the Departments of State 
and Commerce and even the Secretary 
of Agriculture vigorously but vainly 
opposed application of the law and 
sought its repeal. So the Italians said 
they would have to trade with Eastern 
Europe countries. Since they could not 








trade with the United States, they could 
not get dollars, so they could not buy 
from us. Thus we grind our sought- 
for friends between the upper and 
nether millstones. 

On top of that, we threaten to refuse 
financial aid to nations which trade 
with communist countries! At the same 
time, it should be recalled, we are 
spending billions of dollars to help 
these countries get back on their feet. 
\ perfectly 


vitiated because a small group of dairy 


sound foreign policy is 


people can put through Congress a law 
to fatten themselves; and a little gov- 


ernment bureau can be intimidated 
into enforcing the law ruthlessly and 
against the best interests of the nation 
isa whole. 

The same thing is happening else- 
where; Denmark and others are in the 
same boat as regards dairy products. 
The chances are good that Japan will 
be forced to turn to Communist China 
or the Soviet Union because our toy 
and fish dealers won't let them trade 
with us. We even want to stop the 
import of wooden screws from Eng- 
land! If we cannot overcome our in- 
ternal inadequacies so that we cen 


carry out our agreements, we shall not 


POLICY IS IMPLEMENTED by such trained specialists as Charles E. 


merely exasperate our friends. We shall 
push them into the arms of the enemy. 

One more illustration of our inter- 
nal insufficiency. Constitutional amend- 
ments are now being pushed forward 
one by Senator Bricker, another by a 
committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation ironically called the Committee 
on Peace and Law through the United 
Nations. These amendments, if adopted, 
would render it difficult and oftentimes 
impossible for the United States to 
make or to carry into effect treaties. 
Since the treaty is the most important 
instrument of international intercourse, 
the effect would be to hamstring this 
nation in the conduct of its foreign af- 
fairs. 

It is dificult to believe that such an 
action of self-mutilation would be 
adopted; that the Senate would limit 
its own prerogatives in this fashion; 
that lawyers sheuld subject their nation 
to a mortmain, Very few treaties could 
be made: even if we could make them, 
foreign states would not, withqut some 
reciprocity on our side, 

These paradoxes show glaringly that 
our most important problem with re 
gard to foreign policy is the internal 


one. Why bother about a foreign policy 


Bohlen and 


Benjamin Cohen, but special interest groups undermine their efforts through Congress. 


if we are unable to put it into effect? 
Next most important is the decision as 
to whether we should, go it alone (or 
with a few chosen companions) or 
make the United Nations a strong or- 
ganization which can give us the pro- 
tection and security we cannot give 
ourselves. Then, and only then, can we 
make real headway in wrestling with 
the persistent, irritating problems that 
surround our economic, military, and 
diplomatic behavior in the world. 
For example, should we go to war to 
defend Berlin, now threatened by the 
Soviet Union? If we abandoned our 
friends in this beleaguered city, we 
might lose support in the entire free 
world. The decision, therefore, rests on 
how much we evaluate this support. 
es the question of how large a 
{A military establishment we should 
build and maintain is becoming the 
“question of the hour.” Some say that in 
preparing for total war, as we are, we 
may scare Russia into such a holocaust, 
which she really does not desire; that 
instead we should maintain a_ small, 
lean, striking force to meet whatever 
minor moves the Soviet Union may 
make and which, were they successful, 
would drive us to total war in despera- 
tion. Here too the answer depends on 
whether or not we embark earnestly on 
a campaign of cooperation and mutual 
aid. If we do. the various factors which 
we are all too slowly coming to ap- 
technical  as- 


preciat propaganda, 


sistance, ete-would appreciably alter 
the size and type of military establish- 
ment our country would require. 

An identical compulsion to base deci- 
sions on first principles, and stick to 
them, arises in every single area of 


our foreign policy. This is true of the 


problem of balancing the friendship 


and support of colonial powers against 
that of colonial and excolonial peoples 

as in Iran, Egypt, India, Tunisia, ete. 
It is obviously true of the decision of 
how much US taxpayers’ money should 
be sent abroad or given to the UN. 
Nowhere, in fact, can the necessity be 
escaped, 

For these reasons, there is an over- 
whelming need for a true and definitive 
“Great Debate” on the basic orientation 
of our foreign policy. and for methods 
whereby the policies issuing from this 
orientation can be consistently in line 
with it. It is not too much to say that, 
lacking these, the United States will 
gyrate wildly in the world without a 


real foreign policy at all.—UNW 





By CHARLES VAN DEVANDER 


T.. story of how American foreign 


policy has been formulated since 


the end of World War IL is reminiscent 
of the adventures of Hairbreadth Harry 
or of the old Perils of Pauline movie 
serials. In each episode the heroine 
symbolic of world peace and constancy 
of American purpose—has been roped 
to the railroad ties with the express 
train roaring down the tracks, or sus 
pended incredibly over an abyss. And 
always there has been a miraculous in- 
tervention, bringing a reprieve which 
permitted the breathtaking drama to be 
continued the following week 

No. seript 


The repeated avoidance or post- 


writer planned this sus- 
pense. 
ponement of the final disaster; the con 
tinued confidence in, or hope of, a 
happy ending—these are the fruits of 
the strength and buovancy of a demo 
cratic system in which, up until now, 
all of the people have always had more 
wisdom than any one of them 

At the center of this drama through- 
out the seven postwar years has been 
Harry S. Truman, whose strength and 
weaknesses are those of the democratic 


Ahhough 


in those seven years there have been 


system which produced him 


four Secretaries of State, the Adminis- 
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Edward Stettinius 
1944-45 


Is our system of checks and balances too perfect? 


Under it, American foreign policy is a series of 


tration’s foreign policy has remained 
essentially constant. It is founded on a 
immutable 


simple and premise; the 


President’s basic conviction that war 
can be avoided and peace attained only 
if this nation is willing to assume the 
responsibilities of world leadership and 
world cooperation which it shunned so 
disastrously in the decade after 1920. 

Under the pounding of partisan at- 
tacks, and despite the fact that his own 
followers have often been timid and 
faltering in support, the President has 
backed this belief unflinchingly. Will- 
ingly, and even joyously, he has served 
as the political shield behind which the 
military and diplomatic branches of the 
government have implemented the min- 
imum policies to keep alive the fact 
and the hope of collective security. 

To call the Truman Doctrine, the 
Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Pact 
and the intervention in Korea “mini- 
mum” policies is not to belittle them. 
It is obvious that nothing less would 
have sufficed; and that these measures 
were improvised and accepted, in each 
ease, hecause they were necessary to 
meet the immediate plight of the hero 
ine, World Peace, and so to permit the 


breathless drama to continue. 


impromptu feats in 


response to recurring crises 


Why must it be breathless? One an- 
swer is that our twentieth-century po- 
litical genius has managed to devise a 
system of checks and balances which 
is perhaps too perfect. 

As a check against our national in- 
terest in the promotion of world trade 
we have the financial and_ political 
power of the woolgrowers of Wyoming, 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and the peanut planters of 
Georgia. To keep us from going over- 
board in our natural sympathies for 
oppressed peoples, we have the parti- 
sans of rubber and tin, plus the seeming 
conflict between our desire for a stable 
Europe and our aspiration for freedom 
for the peoples of Asia and Africa. 

It is hardly surprising that, unde: 
the influence of countless such checks 
and balances, the people of the United 
States are able to move forward on the 
unfamiliar path of collective security 
only under the pressure of crisis, one 
step at a time. 

American foreign policy, in the sense 
of what is actually executed, can hardly 
be said to be planned at all. Rather. it 
is forged out of the interplay of con- 
flicting forces as diverse and unrelated 
to each other or to the schemes of 








James Byrnes 


1945-47 


Wisconsin 


cheese and the exigencies of an election 


diplomats as the price of 


campaign in Texas. In these circum 
stances, almost no element of our de- 
veloping foreign policy can ever be re 


garded as settled and inviolate 


MERICAN tariff policy during the 
A twentieth-century provides — the 
most striking—and possibly the most 
important-—example of inconstancy. The 
century opened with full acceptance of 
the McKinley doctrine of the full dinner 
pail--a euphemism by which the center 
of attention was transferred from profits 
to jobs, and from which one is entitled 
to conclude that the industrial giants of 
a half century ago were more skillful 
in politics and semantics than are their 
present-day successors 

Under Wilson, the American colossus 
experimented with lower trade barriers 
in the Underwood tariff, but after the 
first World War the trend was re 
versed. The heirs of Mark Hanna raised 
trade barriers successively higher in the 
Fordney-McCumber and Smoot-Hawley 
tariff laws, which many people believe 
contributed to the depression and = to 
the Hitler era. 

Since 1934, we have had the Hull- 
Roosevelt. policy of reciprocal trade 
agreements, with tarifl-making removed 
from the logrolling arena of Congress 
But the spirit of McKinley and Mark 
Hanna still hangs heavily over the mak 
ers of American economic and _ trade 
policy, as has been indicated by the re- 
current battles over renewal of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

If world peace and prosperity depend 
on some tolerance of the other fellow’s 
trade problems, it is still on an uncer- 


tain and insecure basis in Congress. 


George Marshall 


1947-49 


The still uncompleted story of the 
Washington battle over the Norih At 
lantic Treaty illustrates the series of 
hazards which confronts those who seek 
fo carry out major steps in foreig4 pol 
icy. It also demonstrates again that the 
last refuge of isolationists is economy. 

Che basis for our participation in the 
North Atlantic 


laid in 1948 when the 


security endeavor was 
Senate almost 
unanimously (64 to 4) approved a 
statement of principles known as_ the 
Vandenberg Resolution. The treaty it 
self, which represents the most radical 
departure in our times from what has 
been considered traditional American 
policy, was ratified by the Senate in 
1949 by the lopsided vote of 82 to 15 
Phis action placed the United States ir- 


revocably in an “entangling alliance” 


Dean Acheson 


1949- 


with the other noncommunist nations 


of the West. Since then, the Washington 
battles have been concerned — with 
whether we are to help mak: the alli 
ance strong enough to discourage ag 
gression, or let it become so weak that 
the existence of the treatv would be 
significant chietly as a potential excuse 
for a communist attack 

The Senate itself, almost immediately 
ifter ratifying the treaty, permitted it 
so-called 


elf to be plunged into the 


Great Debate” over sending American 


troops to urope That debate was re 
solved in favor of the principles of the 
treaty. Now the fight centers on the 
umount ol appropriations which Con 
gress will make for our own military 
establishment and for mutual aid. Here 


the House of Representatives, which is 


CONFRONTED BY A CRISIS in international relations, America acts—for example, 


when Warren Austin (center) read Korea 


War resolution to UN Security Couneil. 


y 





FOR THESE BRASS HATS of 14 SHAPE nations to achieve authority of strength, US 


policy had to run the gantlet of treaty-making, ratification, troop use, and appropriation. 


essentially less world-conscious than the 

Senate, becomes a potent factor. Par- 

tisanship, and the desire of candidates 

in an election year to appear before 

their constitutents as apostles of econ- 

omy, may decisively affect the execution 
as distinguished from the declaration 
of foreign policy. 

On the whole, our midtwentieth-cen- 
tury political-economic checks and bal- 
ances have not worked out too badly in 
this postwar period so far as our rela- 
tions with Europe are concerned. In this 
area the pressures include strong his- 
torical, cultural, religious, and eco- 
nomic ties with the peoples involved. 
Our self-interest in helping to maintain 
a free Europe must be conceded, even 
though some do so reluctantly. 

This self-interest has been strong 
enough to overcome even ideological 
barriers, as was the case when we pro- 
vided economic and military aid to the 
communist, but anti-Stalinist, govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia. The absence of any 
violent protest against this action from 
the political opposition in the United 
States was more than a minor political 
miracle — it was an unintended but 
genuine tribute to the realism of the 
course we have followed in Europe. 

But the weaknesses of our catch-as- 
catch-can method of conducting foreign 
policy are glaringly obvious when our 
relations with Asia are considered. We 
may readily reject the partisan and in- 
fantile premise that someone in Wash- 
ington was responsible for the collapse 
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of the Chiang Kai-shek regime and the 
triumph of the Chinese Communists 
But the abjectness of our real failure 
in China can be summed up in the fact 
that the otherwise impotent Chiang re- 
gime now exerts a more effective influ- 
ence in domestic United States politics 
United 


than the government of the 


States does in shaping events in China. 


i See idiotic anomaly might perhaps 


have been avoided if the American 


people had been told the truth about the 
Chiang Kai-shek government in 1946 
or 1947. Clearly the White Paper on 
China, which appeared in August of 
1949, was both too little and too late. 
Yet any fair person must hesitate to 
criticize the harassed and overworked 
men who during that period were con- 
cerned with the double objective of pre- 
venting a complete collapse in Western 
Europe and of working to the best pos- 
sible advantage with the only legal 
authority that then existed in China. 
Their failure—if it was such—resulted 
from too long an effort to shore up the 
collapsing Chiang regime. Yet they are 
being pilloried now for not having tied 
this nation even more firmly to Chiang’s 
meteoric descent. 

It is a safe statement that the com- 
promise actions which have represented 
our policy, or lack of it, in the Far East 
surrender have 


since the Japanese 


pleased no one—neither those in office 
who attempted to guide events, nor the 


critics who sat in the audience and 


threw bricks at the actors. The best that 
the President and the men in the State 
Department can claim is that they have 
successfully isted demands for action 
in the Far East which would have ren 
dered our world position far worse. 

Not the least of the miracles that 
have kept Pauline alive to supply new 
headline thrills and chills is the miracle 
that the State Department and its for- 
eign service can continue to operate at 
all under the pall of suspicion and fear 
cast by the political investigations 
past. present. and to come. 

We have had our own war crimes 
trials, and presumably we shall have 
more. The Pearl Harbor inquest and 


the continuing search for American 


culprits in the China story are ex- 
amples of the hazards which beset every 
conscientious and responsible official 
concerned with foreign policy. Honest 
reports by foreign service officers may 
in some future Senate investigation be 
cited as proof of sabotage. Thoughtful 
counsel may become part of an unsus- 
pected conspiracy. The most conscien- 
tious effort may be blazoned in future 
headlines as treason. At times it must 
seem that the only safe course is to 
refuse to concede the existence of that 
part of the world not encompassed in 
the Americas--and who can be sure 
that even the field of inter-American 
affairs will always be immune from par- 
tisan distortion ? 

In all of the hair-raising crises that 
have confronted those who seek to 
shape America’s relations with the rest 
of the world, the real villain has been 
irresponsibility--not basically the irre- 
sponsibility of any individuals, but the 
absence of organized responsibility. 

Members of the President’s party in 
Congress can dissociate themselves at 
will and without penalty from the poli- 
cies of the Administration to cater to 
special groups in their states. 

The opposition can denounce every: 
thing that is done, either at the time 
or in retrospect, without ever feeling 
the obligation to propose alternatives. 

Foreign and military policies will 
necessarily be a political issue in this 
year’s campaign. They should be the 
major issues But the decision should 
not be made on the emotional plane 
represented by nagging criticism and 
deliberately created confusion. It 
should be made on the basis of alterna- 
tives clearly stated and discussed. Only 
in that way can the United States ar- 
rive at a sensible and secure program 


to meet the world crisis of 1952. —UuNW 





How to 


Misunderstand 


the USA 


American habits and behavior are shot through and through with crazy contradictions and 


annoying paradoxes. In the experience of United Nations World’s Executive Editor, the whole 


system has only two things to be said for it: it’s human, and it works beautifully 


N A BRIGHT September day almost 
O fifteen years ago, I was seated in 
the office of the US Consul in my native 
Budapest, and I was thoroughly puzzled. 
I had come on a routine errand---a for- 
eign correspondent, I needed a_ vis- 
itor’s visa for my passport—and I was 
promptly exposed to a twist of the 
(American mind which struck me as 
utterly paradoxical. Little did I know 
then that this was only the first one of 
innumerable similar experiences which 
were to dog me for so many years in 
the future. 

My paper was the largest daily in 


Hungary. It had such good standing 





that when my editor decided to send 
me to New York, I was given an official 
Demande de Visa, a diplomatic request 
lavishly printed in French. I had taken 
it for granted that this polite note from 
the Hungarian Foreign Office would be 
the open sesame to all doors, but ap 
parently I had not reckoned with one 
man: the young, tall and handsome 
vice-consul of the United States. 

He scanned the document, put it 
down on his desk then gave me a 
friendly smile. 

“I’m not satisfied,” he quietly said. 
“There’s no guaranty here that your 


Foreign Minister would support you 


eos See eGeCSs 
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“There's no guaranty your Foreign Minister would support you. . . 


should you become a public charge.” 

I was startled. The argument im 
pressed me as preposterous. And main- 
ly, the vice-consul’s offhand reference 
to one of our highest officials struck me 
as an insult to the whole Hungarian 
nation. I was thinking of an answer, 
when the vice-consul looked at my name 
again and asked if I were related to a 
man by the same name, owner of a well- 
known restaurant where he had eaten a 
few times. I told him this was my 
brother. The consul pondered. 

“Well,” he then looked at me, “your 
brother is an honest and hardworking 
Hungarian. I’ve often admired his dili- 
gence and efficiency. I guess I’m going 
to take it for granted that honesty runs 
in your family.” 

Presently I had my visa, but I was 
perplexed. The US government had 
given me permission to go to New York 
not because I was a bona fide news- 
paperman vouched for by highest au- 
thority, but because it presumed that 
I was an honest man. 

I had had dealings with consuls of 
most European nations, but this was en- 
tirely different. Red tape and diplomatic 
niceties had taken the back seat as the 
endorsement of a businessman was 
given the edge over that of a cabinet 
minister. 

At that time I attributed the incident 
to the quirk of an individual. Today I 
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The typical American simply splits the tenant of the White House in two. 


know better. I know it was the expres- 
sion of a philosophy which exasperates 
so many outsiders, but is shared by 
most Americans. Perhaps because of the 
aristocratic traditions of their societies, 
most Europeans still take titles at their 
face value and are impressed by high 
officials. To the more realistic mind of 
the American, dignitaries, cabinet meim- 
bers, and the like have more glamor 
than substance. A businessman, how- 
ever, who is on his job and makes a 
success of it, is quite another matter. 
He represents stability in a world of 


dreamers and schemers. 


{pew I understand this reversal of 


values, but my first years in this 


country were a chain of endless sur- 
Ask any 


abroad and he will tell you that the 


prises. correspondent from 
United States is the world’s toughest as- 
signment. He is up against it, he will 
say, because America is shot through 
and through with contradictions and 
paradoxes which he cannot fit into a 
clear pattern. 

Correspondents will also tell you that 
their task is much simpler in most other 
countries. For one, they can indulge in 
useful generalizations. In England, for 
instance, a man may be able to interpret 
the meaning of the news by applying 
such key words as “insularism,” “fair 
play,” “ancient social conventions.” In 
France he will remember that every 
Frenchman is the follower of the phi- 
losopher Descartes, who said, “I think, 
therefore I am.” This will make him 
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understand to what extent tight logic 
and clever formulae are the secret of 
success in public and private life alike 

In the US there seems to be no sim 
ilar short cut. The newcomer has the 
impression that logic is turned topsy 
turvy and things work out by some mys 
terious, unknown process. The craziest 
propositions get a hearing from the most 
serious people, and extremes meet on 
all levels. “I will try anything once,” is 
a national slogan, but so is its opposite 
“show me.” And who knows which one 
of them is more characteristic, who 
knows which is a more American qual 
ity—horse sense, or indulging in fan 
tastic speculations? Who will ever be 
able to describe accurately the United 
States, and explain the paradoxes of 
the American mind? 


AKE the peculiar American attitude 
_ hance the highest dignitary in the 
land—-the President. In so many cases 
there is an astounding mixture of re- 
spect and scorn, admiration and abuse 
respect for the office, scorn for the 
man: admiration for the function, abuse 
of the individual. 

The first time I heard an American 
mention the President in terms usually 
reserved for a shifty bum who is an im- 
becile to boot, my hair bristled with 
astonishment. A marvelous contradic- 
tion, however the man who pours 
vitriol on the President is at the same 
time unswervingly loyal to him, for the 
President is his Commander-in-Chief 


under whose orders he is willing to lay 


down his life for his country’s sake. 

It takes time to understand the pecul- 
iar logic behind this situation. Since 
the President is both the head of a par- 
tisan government and the impartial 
Chief of the State and of the Armed 
Forces, the typical American simply 
splits the tenant of the White House in 
two, so that he may vent his spleen on 
one of the fragments. 

Such recaleitrance and apparent cyn 
icism go down the line of public life 
and create another false impression 
which occasionally influences interna 
tional policy even on the highest leve! 

The senators, representatves, govern 
ment officials, heads of agencies, and 
even judges who don’t come in for a 
drubbing in impatient and impassioned 
language are so few that the innocent 
observer jumps to an inevitable conclu 
sion. He is apt to believe that Ameri 
cans are fed up with their whole system 
lock, stock, and barrel, and are eage: 
for a change. 

Those who are familiar with the 
American scene, of course, know much 
better that what lurks behind these 
loud gripes is nothing more serious than 
the American’s inborn desire to sound 
off continuously at the expense of any- 
one lesser than God. Notwithstanding 
frequent appearances to the contrary, no 
one is more passionately sold on his 
form of government than the American 

as Hitler found out, too late. 

But don’t scorn Hitler for his bone: 
when he believed that the dissenting 
raucous voices in the US spelled noth 
ing less than the doom of this “de 
( adent democracy.” For too long before 
him most European states were of an 
authoritarian character and it was gen- 


erally held that only people cowering 


“Doesn't know what he’s talking about.” 





before authorities made for stable socie- 
ty, while critical, outspoken citizens 
were a danger to its very existence. In 
this shuffle of generalizations only on 
thing was lost from sight. Namely that 
it was the streets of the most “disci- 
-Berlin, Mos- 


which wit 


plined” imperial capitals 
cow, Vienna, Budapest 
nessed bloodshed and _ barricades in 
civil strife, and not those of imperti- 


nent New York, Washington, or Chicago 


NDEPENDENCE astounds the foreigner 
I most when he finds it rampant in 
the army itself, as [ did one morning 
shortly after the outbreak of the second 
World War. 

Anxious to enlist, although technical- 
ly an enemy alien, I obtained a letter 
of recommendation from the then Un. 
dersecretary of War, and rushed with 
it to the New York induction and en- 
listment center. There a lean staff ser- 
geant scanned the letter and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“You're out of luck. 
enlist,” he said. 


Foreigners can’t 


| tried to explain that the Secretary 
thought something might be done about 
the situation, but the sergeant cut me 
short. 

“He doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about. He should learn his business bet- 
ter!” he barked and then added with 


“ 


finality: 


you so!” 


And you can tell him / told 


Finally I got to see a captain and 
told him about the reception the ser- 
geant extended to the Secretary and to 
me, 

“Sorry, I can’t help you,” the captain 
answered coolly. “The sergeant is right.” 

I left in confusion. I just couldn't 
understand that these underlings could 
insult someone near the top command 
without being court-martialed. 

A few nights later, an incident I wit- 
nessed completed the destruction of my 
faith in the discipline and morale of 
the US Armed Forces. 

It took place in a steak and chop res- 
taurant on First Avenue. so popular at 
that time that people willingly stood in 
line for a table. Among other custom. 
ers, there were two colonels and two 
privates. Then suddenly it happened, 
and I could hardly believe my eyes. 

\ table had become vacant, the hostess 
beckoned, and it was the privates—two 
kids of twenty or less—who went over 
and sat down while the colonels, who 
had arrived after them, continued to 
wait their turn, completely unconcerned. 

I still remember the chills that ran 


down my spine. Such utter disregard 
of rank and precedence staggered my 
imagination. I had never heard of a 
citizen’s army, or that soldiers might 
be private individuals. A thousand years 
of militarism had sold me on the idea 
that on or off duty a soldier was subject 
to the drastic rales of subordination and 
that the fate of his country depended on 
his behaving like an automaton in all 
circumstances. That night I wouldn't 
have bet on the chances of America 
winning the war a hundred to one. 

As to the politic al scene, for years | 
wondered what decided a man to vote 


for one rather than the other of the two 


hundreds of thousands of peasants and 
workers answer to it. Only, in Hungary 
| had never met the son of a worker 
or a peasant who had a big car and a 
new house and who wore an expensive 
suit and a silk necktie. Yet we had 
many political parties with well-de- 
fined theoretic programs—including a 
socialist one—but somehow the loftiest 
theories never seemed to avail or to ben 
efit those who were in the greatest need 

Reluctantly I had to admit that al 
though the American system of politics 
couldn't possibly work in theory, it man 
aged somehow to work out successfully 


in practice. And for the first time i! 


That night I wouldn't have bet on the chances of America winning the war 


national parties. Both parties had lib 
erals, progressives, and conservatives 
in their ranks, and how could one tell 
a Democrat from a Republican when the 
parties were not based on theories, when 
they had never published their abstract 
political philosophy clearly printed 
black on white? Secretly, | was con 
vinced that the voter simply flipped a 
coin and then voted: tails Democrat, 
heads Republican. 

The labor moyement was equally puz 
zling. Why, the workers had no political 
party! They weren’t even represented 
in Congress. How absurd, I often 
thought. They're a hundred years be 
hind the times. 

And then one day I met a second- 
generation Hungarian, son of an immi- 
grant mine worker. He was a salesman 
who came to my house on business. He 
had a big car and showed me a picture 
of his new house. 

His name was Kiss. It’s a good Hun- 


garian name. It means Small, and 


occurred to me that it might be exact! 
the other way around on the Continent 

One thing still bothered me: the na 
tional conventions, where Presidential 
candidates were nominated amid the 
restraint of Barnum and Bailey and the 
quiet decorum of Coney Island on the 
Fourth of July. 


| WATCHED some of the outstanding 
bankers, 


lawyers, senators, society women-—lose 


citizens of this country 


every inhibition and go completely ber- 
serk. I heard their shrieks and yells, 
1 saw them indulge in wild Indian 
dances hours on end. I was perturbed. 
Somehow it seemed doubtful that this 
was an infallible way of choosing the 
wisest and most qualified man to lead a 
great nation in peace and war 

It dawned on me only much later, 
after years of living in this country, that 
there might be an unconscious wisdom 
behind this strange exhibition. This 
Mardi gras, together with so many other 
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pewildering features of the American 
political folklore 
slapping, constant accent on a sense of 


baby-kissing, back- 


humor, clambakes, of calling candi- 
dates by their first names—all have 
served the same purpose. They have 
prevented the formation of a pompous 
and ossified officialdom in every branch 
of the government. 


0 THE mind of every European who 

_ has suffered from dehumanized and 
byzantine bureaucracies and that “in- 
solence of office” of which Hamlet had 
already complained, this is a rare and 
happy achievement. Perhaps American 
habits were incongruous, and much less 
aesthetic than Spanish etiquette, but 
they certainly bred much less humilia- 
tion and discontent. 

In the United States not even the 
august State Department lives in a rare- 
fied atmosphere, far removed from the 
cares and worries of the citizen. As a 
rule, a Foreign Office is the haughtiest 
office of a government; but in America 
it is always at the service of the hum- 
blest individual. This is true not only 
in dramatic cases like those of an Oatis 
or Vogeler, whose arrest by totalitarian 

" powers provoked strongest diplomatic 
action, but also in much more obscure 
instances, where there is no question of 
national interest. I can testify to this 
personally, for this spirit was the prov- 
idential force which saved the life of 
the man who is nearest to my heart. 

It happened when a cable from Buda- 
pest informed me that my father, gravely 
ill at the age of 80, urgently needed 
penicillin, a panacea that was unobtain- 
able in a defeated country after the war. 

I was in a quandary, for no commer- 
cial flights to Central Europe had been 
established as yet, and, furthermore, I 
needed a written export permit from 
the State Department. 

I sent my letter to Washington, but 
I was worried. The State Department 
was winding up the war and was en- 
gaged in important business up to its 
neck, I was prepared to. wait a week or 
ten days at least; but would my father 
still be alive? 

Next morning my telephone rang. 

“This is the State Department,” a 

announced. 

“Your request is granted. We realize 


pleasant feminine voice 
the case is urgent, so I’m phoning you 
the permit number. Air mail the pack- 
age right away to Army Transport Com- 
mand, Westover, Mass. Give them the 
number and say the papers will be for- 
warded later.” 
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Within 48 hours the penicillin arrived 
at Budapest. It saved my father’s life; 
he is still alive and vigorous. It couldn’t 
have happened anywhere else, and I was 
dizzy with joy and wonder. 

How shall I ever be able to under- 
stand the Americans? I asked myself. 
They refused me permission to fight and 
perhaps die for their nation; but, re- 
gardless, they went to great expense and 
trouble, they used the state apparatus 
and army facilities in order to save the 
life of my father, an old man of whom 
they had never heard. And I wasn’t 
even a citizen at that time. What was 
the logic behind all this, how could one 
explain and describe these people and 
their land? 


sTiLL don’t know the answer. But 
I this incident confirmed me in the 
belief that one simply cannot hazard a 
purely logical guess about the way an 
American will act. There’s another ele- 
ment which comes into play—call it 
instinctive judgment, moral obligation, 
emotional impulse or what you like— 
which moves the typical American to 
action more promptly and naturally than 
any abstract idea or analytical operation 
of his mind. 

And this is exactly why America can- 
not be described. In Europe, ever since 
Plato, at least, the fondest dream of 
philosophers and statesmen has been to 
invent a science of government and so- 
ciety, and establish strict rules for the 
behavior of the citizen. The latest form 
is found in the various totalitarian doc- 
trines which tell a man what he must 
believe, where he must live, how he must 
behave to his superior, where his exact 
place is in the scheme of things, which, 
in fact, leave him hardly any liberty to 
judge or to follow his impulses. 


T° STARK contrast, social and political 
life in America are akin not to sci- 


ence but to art. Americans play life by 
ear, by emotions, inspiration, imagina- 
tion. ‘In this sprawling country, as yet 
unfettered by tyrannical traditions and 
conventions, an unprecedented propor- 
tion of people are determined to choose 
their own style and obey nothing but the 
dictates of their conscience or their 
whims. 

This collection of improvisers— 
guided only by their instinct, their 
dreams, their genius, their heart—how 
does one describe them? 

A knotty question indeed! How do 
you describe art, how do you describe 
teeming, ever-growing life?—-UNW 











India’s first penicillin plant is ris- 
ing at Pimpri near Poona. The $3,- 
250,000 project is sponsored jointly 
by the government of India, which 
is bearing all capital costs within 
the country; by unicer, which will 
supply all imported equipment; and 
by wHo which will provide tech- 
nical assistance for installation and 
will train Indian students for sub- 
sequent operation of the factory. 
When it’s completed the subcontinent 
will have the wonder drug on a 
commercial scale. 


* * * 


Zulus choosing an honorary title 
for Elizabeth II have abandoned the 
traditional “Lion” designation con- 
ferred by the Africans on British 
rulers since Victoria and have dubbed 
the new queen “Elephant.” 


* * * 


The adults wondered whether a few 
score ll-year-olds from a dozen 
countries could be taught to get along 
with each other for a month in a 
camp. When wunesco tried it at 
Cincinnati last summer, it was the 
kids who showed the adults how to 
live in harmony in spite of language. 
religious, and social differences. The 
adults anticipated homesickness; the 
tears fell only when it was time to 
part. This month, the experiment is 
being repeated by unesco’s Chil- 
dren’s International Summer Vil- 
lages with youngsters from 15 coun- 
tries meeting at Ste.-Colombe sur 
Seine in France, and another group 
at Lillsved in Sweden. 


ek ee 


Fifty pounds of soap received by a 
private school in Peterborough, Eng- 
land, unburdened the conscience of 
C. A. Hotwirk, who confessed in an 
enclosed note that he had stolen a 
piece of soap from the school when 
he was in the third grade—some fifty- 
three years ago. 
* * * 


To express Papenburg’s gratitude 
for clearing the Saxon city of all 
mines and bombs, Herr Burgermeis- 
ter Doktor Feldhuss presented the 
six-man squad with six cigars and 
nineteen cigarettes. 
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The Anatomy of the Voter 


Americans are strong in numbers, rich in diversity of opinion, and healthily independent 


By J. T. SALTER 


Dept. of Political Science, Univ, 


consin 


W HO Is the American voter? What 
/ 
leads him to support one candi- 


date rather than another? What does 
the citizen think when he is alone in 
Mr. Dooley had an 


inswer before the turn of the century: 


the voting booth? 


‘| was sayin’, Hinnissy, whin a man 
gets to be my age, he ducks pol-itical 
meetin’s, an’ r-reads th’ papers an’ 
weighs th’ ividence an’ th’ argymints 


pro-argymints an’ con-argymints—an’ 


makes up his mind ca’mly, an’ votes th’ 
Dimmycratic ticket.” 

This approach to the ballot box is 
still discernible, but the opinion pollster 
who relied on it would jose his shirt in 
i hurry. Whatever his party, the Amer- 
ican voter is 150 million individual in- 
dividuals. Each one has a different 
fingerprint, and each one who has 
reached the state of discretion has his 
own opinion about politics. 

Back in Mr. Dooley’s time, and be- 
fore, the expression of this rich diversity 
of opinion was restricted by religious, 


These 


sex, property, and color tests, 


restrictions have been almost entirely 
ibolished so far as laws and constitu 
tions can abolish them. For now we 
know that the wisest plan for a self 
governing people is to give every man 
and woman one vote, and urge him to 
use it. “There is something healthy 
about numbers in polities.” 

With universal suffrage 


came, as Grover Cleveland said, a public 


voting he- 


trust. How much the individual citizen 
brings to this task, how well he exer 
cises his trust, depends on the citizen 
himself. 


Fach man expresses himself when he 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE citizens line up to be checked off the registry list and to receive 


their ballots on which they will express Yankee qualities, each in his own way. 


votes, just as a dancer, or a piccolo 
player, or a cook, or a poet, expresses 
himself when he performs his specialty. 
The citizen’s specialty is voting. The 
most exciting thing about American 
citizenship is the Bill of Rights and the 
freedom of the individual. Voting and 
freedom of speech are indispensable 
tools fog implementing this freedom. 
How many kinds of voters are there? 
How rich, varied, and multiform is life 
in the United States? This is the land 
of the great middle class, the balance 
wheel of a stable society. There are 
startling differences among the voters; 


Nearly all 


of us vote for the Republican or the 


yet there are also likenesses 
Democratic candidates. The two major 
parties are often said to be alike (but 
they are not); and at least 95 per cent 
of the individual voters have enough in 
common to support one or the other of 
those two parties. 

Mr. Tony Nicollo, a lifelong Repub 
lican politician, has given me his descrip- 
tion and interpretation of the Philadel 
phia voter in what was once a minutely 
organized Republican ward. Mr. Ni- 
collo says that today everybody wants 
“Once 


I could tell the voter, and no questions 


to have his own say in voting 


were asked.” 
He thinks that the voter is smarter 
today, but Tony does not think that the 
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Democrats should get all the credit for 
better living conditions enjoyed by the 
people. He says, “While the Democrats 
are getting the credit, I feel that the 
good life is brought about by all the 
people—-Democrats, Republicans, mis- 
cellaneous parties, and noncitizens. We 
all help carry the load.” 

Several months ago I put another 
question to my curious ward politician 
friend. (He is curious because other 
ward politicians are interested in “how” 
people vote. Tony is different; he is also 
curious about the “why” of the people’s 
vote.) I now inquired about the quality 
and extent of the people’s interest in such 
questions as “military and economic aid 
to Europe and Asia, the United Na 
tions, and the candidate’s stand on 
foreign relations.” I said that, as world 
communities go, the United States is 
world-minded. It is affirmatively an- 
swering the old question: Am I my 
brother's keeper? I then asked Tony 
what his people think on these matters. 

For the first time in more than twenty 
years my inquiry about foreign relations 
disturbed him. He (May 3, 
1952) that my questions are so difficult 
that he 


writes 


asked a court secretary who 


lives in an independent Republican 
ward to help him. He explained that 
there the questions would more likely 


be discussed. The answers from Tony’s 


river ward are either negative or blank. 
His people either do not favor foreign 
aid, or they do not think of it. Some 


favor such aid if their native lands get 


it. He adds: “I doubt if many in our 
neighborhood give this any thought at 
all.” As for the voter’s interest in the 
candidate’s foreign-relations stand, Tony 
answered: “Don’t think it ever entered 
the picture down in our locale.” 

As for the United Nations: “Many 
down here have expressed a feeling that 
we should stay out of world entangle- 
ments. Strengthen our own shores and 
let the rest of the world do as they 
please. They say we don’t want com- 
munism in our country, but still we try 
to tell others how they should live.” 

He repeated the old refrain about the 
voters’ gripe about high taxes. The 
ward used to be safe for the Republican 
organization, but since the Depression 
and Roosevelt many of the people have 
been voting Democratic. This switch on 
the part of his constituents has long 
perplexed Tony. “From my experience 
with them, I think they are going to be 
a hard lot to handle. You hear it said 
often today—“You can’t even control 
them in prison.” 

Tony’s court secretary, from an in- 
dependent (meaning better educated) 
neighborhood, reported that the people 
there are in favor of foreign aid, but 
“the taxpayers are getting heartily sick 
of it.” 

I study politicians because | am in- 
terested in the democratic process; my 
students and I study voters because we 
try to understand the roots or basic 
structure of the politician. The voter 
is the boss in our free society. If one 
understands him the rest of the picture 
is clear. I have read many conversa- 
tional portraits of voters during the 
last ten or more years. These paragraph 
sketches contain the voter’s own ex 
planation as to why he marked his 
ballot for one candidate instead of an 
other. Now as I review these old re 
ports [ am struck by the fact that 
foreign relations are not mentioned as a 
reason for making the decision. 

In order to find out what the voter 
does think about foreign relations, | 
undertook an inquiry. In war and in 
peace our country has been acting ina 
vigorous international manner since 
Pearl Harbor. The United States is 
aware of its responsibilities to the world. 
The federal government is devoting the 
greater part of its budget to foreign 
affairs. Our government has a global 


point of view. What of the citizens? 
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SOUTH CAROLINA citizens awaiting their turns at a Charleston polling place represent the gradually increasing universality of 
the franchise. Until 1948, the Negro vote had been restricted since Reconstruction days, and in those days women were denied the vote. 


There is a lag in the thinking of the 
less well-informed people. There is also 
an even greater lag in their vocabulary; 
it has not kept pace with the people’s 
voting or their tax contributions. 

\ Midwestern retired radio dealer 
who never misses an election spoke for 
more than himself when he remarked: 
“I wouldn’t be tagged either an ‘isola- 
tionist’ or an ‘internationalist’ as such. 
| would prefer to be classified as more 
of a middle-roader not leaning too far 
toward either doctrine. We can’t close 
ourselves to economic or political inter- 
course with other countries. Our coun- 
try isn’t self-sufficient and must depend 
on world trade to keep our economy 
stable. We are dependent on other 
countries for materials to import. If we 
quit trading with them, they are with- 
out funds to purchase from us and our 
foreign economy is at a standstill.” 

An Towa businessman declared: 
“Tsolationist or internationalist? I don’t 
like either label. I believe the world 
will eventually have to have an overall 
unifying government. . .. If Taft is 
nominated I will vote for him because 
of party prejudice.” 

I do not know anyone who likes to be 
called an isolationist today. Even in- 
dividuals who are isolationist in their 
thinking dislike the name. Citizens who 
have a world—instead of a worm—point 


MISSOURI citizens, as 

might those of any state, in- 
clude all manner of men 

even the President—and each 

man’s vote is as strong 

as the next. 


of view do not like the term interna- ical reality are often guided in their 
tioralist. The ones who do are excep- voting by those who do 
tions to the’ rule. The mutual-security Here is a_ middle-aged Wisconsin 
or mutual-help idea appeals to voters farmer who owns 200 acres. He thinks 
interested in public affairs. Our people that “we definitely should continue 
feel that we need the cooperation of the our aid to foreign countries. The world 
other countries and they need ours. is interdependent. We must rely on 
Or in the words of another Midwest- other parts of the world just as local 
erner: “As for our helping the world, communities rely on the state, and the 
we have no other choice under the cir- state on the national community. | 
cumstances unless we want to throw don’t know to what degree we must rely 


these nations into the lap of Russia.” on them, but [ feel they are of value to 


This point of view is widely held, and, us... . IT voted for Warren in the 


what is almost as significant, the people primary. It was a spur-of-the-moment 


who do not understand this bit of polit- decision, since | made up my mind 





ma 
definitely just before entering the poll- 
ing place. The funny thing is that my 
wife voted for Warren too although we 
hadn't talked it over before. I now 
feel that Warren has as much to offer 
as any of the rest.” 

Voters who are critical of the foreign- 
aid program, but who believe that such 
aid should be given, probably subscribe 
to the following statement by Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith in the Congres- 
‘ sional Record (P. A4330, Novy. 24, 1947): 
“The United States cannot be a perma- 
nent Santa Claus—it cannot foster and 
world wpa, a permanent 


oe We of Maine 


are taught from infancy to be charitable 


finance a 
world dole program. . 


—hbut we are also taught to help our- 
selves and to be thrifty. Waste is not 
tolerated by Maine; independence and 
self-sufficiency 


maximum are empha- 


sized in my state. ... In other words, 
we ask no more of the Europeans we 
aid than we do the Americans we aid. 


We ask them both to work for that aid.” 


The only way briefly to describe the 
American voter’s interest in foreign af- 
fairs is to look at his candidates for 
the Presidency. Until the day when the 
Ohio primary was held, General Eisen- 
hower had more delegates pledged to 
him than did Senator Taft, although 
What is 


more revealing, General Eisenhower ap- 


the general was in Europe. 


pealed to people of both parties. 

What the voter sees in the general 
depends on the voter. A voter who 
thinks of the soldier-candidate who won 
the global war, and later returned to 
Europe to build up the armies of the 
Free World in our fight against com- 
munism, is thinking of foreign relations 
whether he calls it that or not. Eisen- 
hower stands as a chunk of foreign 
relations in shoe leather. 

The same sort of thing may be said 
of the individual who thinks of Senator 
Taft. Mr. Republican has written a 
book on foreign relations; he has said 


that there are no isolationists. He says 


that he is not one. He has more recently 
been reported to have said that a cut 
of $2 billion in President Truman’s 
foreign-aid budget of $7.9 billion “would 
in no way endanger the program or the 
security of the United States.” 

This difference of opinion helps de- 
scribe the candidates. Foreign affairs 
may be the main issue in this campaign 
or it may merely be one of the issues. 
In any case each candidate must tell the 
voters what he thinks about foreign 
affairs. This is how a voter is educated. 

The American citizen handles his 
foreign-relations questions well when he 
votes wisely, It is as simple as that. A 
candidate for the Presidency combines 
domestic and foreign views. The two 
Politics is life. Do- 


mestic and foreign affairs cannot be 


are inseparable. 


separated in life or in politics. The 
thoughtful individual realizes this when 
he marks his ballot. The answer to the 
foreign-relations question depends on 
how well the voter picks his man.—UNW 


CONVENTION TIME, in this picture the GOP powwow in Philadelphia, brings out the festival spirit in delegates who represent 
the voters in every precinct of the nation. But behind the hoopla lies the resolution of millions of degrees of opinion. 








By PETER VIERECK 


Professor of History, Mount Holyoke College 


Sa 


Freedom 


Semiclosed Society 


“It will always remain the best joke made by the democratic system that it 


provided its deadly enemies with the means of destroying it.’”—Goebbels 


N SOME WAYs the nineteenth century 
| of Mill and Gladstone is, unfortu- 
nately, more remote from us than the 
{fth century of Attila. Here is the at- 
tractive goal of the confident, seemingly 
triumphant liberalism of the nineteenth 
century: an Arcadia of carefree, un 
limited individuality, with as many dif- 
ferent “values” to pluck by whim as 
there are flowers. 

Most of us are emotionally committed 
to Millsian liberalism, even when we 
criticize its innocent optimism about 
reasoning away and educating away 
evil. Therefore, we share in our hearts 
its nostalgia for this nineteenth-century 
diversity. But how much of it can be 
safely preserved in an age that must 
unite on basic values to survive? No use 


William 


Douglas’ partly valid but too sweeping 


quoting eloquently Justice 
protest against “the new orthodoxy”; 
it’s no go “anything goes.” 

The West is too innately pluralist to 
be a closed society (in the sense of the 
medieval Catholic Church or any other 
“infallible” authority). The West is 
not an open society either (in the sense 
of total liberal relativism). “Semiclosed” 
is the term I would propose. 

The West does have a common value 
structure, a flexible 


Christian-Judaic-Roman-Hellenic tradi- 


composite and 


tion. To this semiclosed society, let us 
conform voluntarily lest we suffer the 
This is an excerpt from Professor Viereck’s 
Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals: Bab 
bitt Junidr versus the Rediscovery of Val- 
ues, to be published by Beacon Press in the 
late Autumn of 1952. 


involuntary conformism which the com- 
munist and fascist authoritarians are 
plotting to impose upon us. Being semi- 
closed, not closed, such a society must 
continue to give-—other things being 
equal- the benefit of the doubt always 
to the individual, not the state. 

As much as any liberal, 1 condemn 
loyalty oaths and McCarthyism as ab- 
surd and harmful. But [ would add: 
these tendencies represent, in scandal- 
ously perverted form, a popular grop- 
ing toward the sound and unperverse 
truth that freedom simply isn’t the liber- 
al ideal of an open society but is a 
passionate commitment to certain very 
definite codes (the parliamentary heri- 
tage of 1688 plus the Christian-Judaic 
morality). The ordinary people of 
America have been quicker to sense 
than some of my esteemed fellow 
professors that from these codes the 
Communists are excluded as teachers or 
as a political party. They are self- 
excluded by their own murderous credo, 

“We” 
tists, we “intellectuals” 
defeat the 
control in America. We shall do so not 


meaning we professors, we ar- 
are going to 
demagogues of thought- 
by defending Communists as “persecut- 
ed nonconformists” (the way so many 
civil-libertarians do) but by exposing 
and overcoming the communist and 
fellow-traveler infiltrations in the atomic 
labs and in the intellectual world at the 
very same time that we expose and 
overcome the thought-controllers and 
MecCarthyites. 

I pose the question (without trying to 
answer it): to what extent should parlia- 


mentary rights be allowed to those who 
would use them to destroy the parlia 
mentary process? | don’t believe Amer 
ican conservatives have found a proper 
and sufficiently moderate answer to this 
question. But at least they face the ques- 
tion. How many liberals are even facing 
it? The question is: how to prevent a 
Czech-style or Weimar-style liberalism 


of suicide? 


UMANENESS, a deep-rooted parlia- 
| | mentary tradition, and the Chris- 
tian-Judaic ethic, rather than a pedantic 
and literal insistence on civil liberties 
for communist destroyers of liberty, is 
the guaranty of our freedom. Czecho 
slovakia, subverted by force by its com- 
munist minority in 1948, is an example 
that civil liberties, (though urgently im- 
portant) are not enough by themselves 
when used in an antiliberty spirit and 
when not accompanied by the inner, less 
legalistic aspects of freedom: a spirit 
of peaceful compromise, mutual toler- 
ance, respect for the individual. 

These universal values are as in- 
dispensable for the support of personal 
freedom as the trellis is for its grape- 
vine. The withholding of university and 
government posts from Communist or 
Nazi party members (though not from 
independent socialists and radicals) 
reflects the truth that freedom can never 
long survive as a vacuum of complete 
relativism in which all values are equal 
ly devaluated. For a while, freedom may 
seem to do so, in a liberal Twilight of 
the Godless. But it is merely living off 


the capital of values conserved in the 
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HECKLERS at Robeson concert give example 


dawn of our culture. The prerequisite 
of freedom is not a moral vacuum, nor 
that fad of Marx and Adam Smith 
known as “economic self-interest,” but 
a framework of positive values 

Not the least precious of these values 
is academic freedom itself, which both 
Communists and Nazis hate fanatically 
and invoke hypocritically--and which 
superficial and reactionary conserva 
tives also threaten whenever they let 
plutocracy sway academic curricula 

Refusal to hire Communists does not 
(I stress) threaten academic freedom 
but protects it, when administered free- 
ly by the universities themselves as part 


of their maintenance of our ethical 


value-heritage. But it does 


threaten 
academic freedom—and must in that 
event be resisted—-when the anticom- 
munist pressure comes not from the uni- 
versity’s own standards of scholarship 
but from outsiders, yellow journalists, 
and demagogic politicians. These often, 
unlike a serious university official. don’t 
even know what a Communist is. They 
use the word improperly and loosely 
against intellectuals in general. They 
do so partly out of an indiscrimina’e 
distrust of those strange objects known 
as ideas. 

Their distrust has nothing to do with 


10 


~ 


of tragedy of communazi challenge. Yet US freedom can gain through meeting threat. 


“communism. They wrongly treat 


communism” as synonymous with so- 


cial reform and with our fight for civil 


liberties, instead of properly treating it 
as synonymous with the suppression of 
civil liberties by the new ruling class of 
Stalinist fascism. In fact, their distrust 
of the free mind has sometimes nothing 
to do with politics or ideology. 

Is not the folksy baiting of literati as 
absent-minded, gaga, immoral, or Red. 
sometimes the eternal inferiority-com- 
plex-plus-superiority-complex of — the 
Sancho Panzas toward the Don Quixotes? 

The most impressive thing about 
American parliamentary democracy is 
its self-corrective capacities Impressive 
is not that the Soviet threat to Amer 
ica’s very existence has inevitably pro- 
duced, after an excess of apathy, an 
excess of wild charges and bad nerves 
Impressive and unusual is that we have 
far less excesses today than in our two 
earlier outbursts of antisubversive emo 
tionalism: the 1920's and the late 
eighteenth century. Such emotionalism 
is being discredited more rapidly than 
in the two earlier crises. The reversal 
of the California Teachers Oath by the 
courts is a typical reassuring straw-in 
the-wind, So is the fair, long, thorough 


trials accorded to the eleven Commu- 


nists, Judith Coplon, Remington, Hiss, 
etc. Contrast these with the unfair Sac- 
co-Vanzetti trial and the illegal raids 
and arrests made by Attorney General 
Palmer in the 1920's. 

Suppression of unorthodox ideas and 
of lawful radicalism is blind emotional- 
ism. It threatens the freedom of every 
single one of us. I admit its evil spirit 
dominates some quarters (just as the 
equally evil spirit of apathy about com- 
munism still dominates other quarters). 
I admit | may be too confident-——time 
will tell 


less of it than in the 1920's. 


about there being so much 
Never- 
theless, lawful resistance to violent 
communist conspiracies, sabotage. and 
espionage is not emotionalism but rea- 
son, not thought-control but thought- 
defense. 

Such self-defense—freedom’s will-to 


survive--should have been adopted 
much earlier, in view of the Fuchs spy 
case and also in view of the fate of 
Czechoslovakia. Freedom's self-defense 
is no threat to ideas, no threat to free 
intellectual dissent. It is a threat only 
to crimes of violence and conspiracy, 
such as the Nazis and Communists were 
allowed to plot successfully in the 
Weimar Republic, in Prague, in half 


of Europe. Those who want to turn 





every democracy into a suicidal Czech- 
oslovakia and Weimar Republic, find 
it to their interest to denounce such self- 
Their 


America’s defense against totalitarian 


defense. strategy: denounce 
acts of conspiracy as if it were suppres- 
sion of ideas and hence of freedom. 

Here is a revealing boast by Hitler’s 
wily Minister of Propaganda. For “we 
National Socialists,” substitute “we 
Communists” or “we flag-waving Amer- 
ican fascists, anti-Semites, and national- 
ists.” Then take this Goebbels boast to 
heart when discussing anybody's “right” 
to indoctrinate school children: 

We National Socialists have never 
maintained that we were representatives 
of a democratic viewpoint, but we have 
openly declared that we only made use 
of democratic means in order to gain 
power, and that after the seizure of 
power we would ruthlessly deny to our 
opponents all those means which they 
had granted to us during the time of 
our opposition. 

Take equally to heart the boast of 
Hungary's wily dictator, Matyas Rakosi, 
of how he tricked Hungarian liberals 
and noncommunists in order to use their 
ideals as a means for 
Writing for 


Communists in the party magazine So- 


democratic 
destroying them. fellow 
cial Review in spring 1952, Rakosi out- 
lines his formula: 

Join with noncommunists in a coali- 
tion and then proceed, by various meth- 
ods, to take over... demanding a little 

more each day, like cutting up a salami, 
. We held 


[the secret police] completely in our 


thin slice after thin slice. . . 
hands. Soviet “interferences” in 
internal affairs ... were of great value 
in strengthening our party. ... After 
the liberation [from Germany], we did 
not clarify this problem [of the com- 
munist goal of dictatorship] before wide 
masses of the party but only in limited 
audiences, Any discussion of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat as our final 
aim would have caused great alarm 
among our coalition partners and hin- 
dered our efforts to win over a majority 
of the petty bourgeoisie—even of the 
working masses. . .. Our party demand- 
ed the leadership and tolerated no 
respecting of coalition-proportion. 
Thus do Nazis and Communists gloat 
about duping democracy into giving 
them civil liberties in order to kill them. 
Of course, liberals are entirely right 
in their brave and valuable defense of 
civil liberties and academic freedom. 
Right, provided that they do not equate 
freedom solely with civil liberties. That 
is only half the story of freedom. Civil 
duties, academic duties, and ethical and 


civic self-restrictions are the second half 


of the story. No discussion of academic 
freedom can be confined to one of these 
two halves alone. Only the first half is 
stressed by most liberals. Only the see- 
ond half is stressed by most reaction- 
aries and by the plutocratic, anti-intel- 
lectual bullies who encroach on aca- 
demic freedom from the right. 

Except in the anarchic dream of “in- 
fantile 


hemians, 


leftists” and adolescent bo- 


freedom never means the 
absence of all restrictions. On the con- 
trary, freedom survives only by being 
partly restricted. For example, its 
values of racial tolerance and of class 
tolerance restrict and exclude from the 
classroom —and also from parliamentary 


elections—the fascist or communist 
preaching and practice of bloody civil 
war between races or classes, 

Like most political problems, this 
problem ends up as a matter of ethics. 
The liberals cannot lose if they fight 
thought control honestly, without any 
fellow-traveler allies and by simply tell- 
ing the truth about freedom’s enemies, 
left and right equally, impartially let- 
ting the chips fall where they may. The 
liberals will lose only if they fight dis- 
honestly. By “dishonestly” [ mean: de- 
fending as independent nonconformists 
the dependent conformists of a party 
line; defending as heroes of alleged 
“civil liberties” the plotters against civil 
liberties; treating as a merely mistaken 
political party those who are really not 
a political party at all, not even a mis 
taken one, but the conspiratorial mili- 


tary spearhead of an imperalist invader. 


VHE PERIOD when the Sedition Act 
‘| was passed, at the end of the eight- 
eenth century, saw far more dangerous 
thought control by the government than 
any period since. Jefferson despaired so 
deeply that he thought we were in for a 
tyrannic, autocratic regime—and this 
on the eve of the Constitution’s passage! 
It was the eve of one of mankind's great- 
est flowerings of intellectual freedom. 
Had Jacobins and terrorists triumphed 
in America, in those crucial years, this 
free flowering would have been nipped 
in the bud by the guillotine. Fortunate- 
ly America has ever since followed the 
English evolutionary pattern, not the 
pattern of revolutional de- 
Neither — the 


thought-controllers nor the democracy- 


French 
mocracy. reactionary 
in-a-hurry Jacobins have ever long 
thrown America off-center. 

Experience with totalitarianism af. 
fects us tragically while we are living 


through it. Yet it can result in beneficial 


changes for democracy. It not ons 
makes us more alert to the need 
for defending democracy; it gives us 
new insights into its defects and hence 
new opportunities to improve it. 

For example, in the past it was no 
deemed wise or necessary to pass laws 
defending democracy against internal 
subversion, The communist fifth column 
has now made such laws necessary (even 
like the McCarran Act 


are loosely drawn and need drastic re- 


though some 


vision to prevent their abuse). For the 
first time, we must draw a line between 
where lawful advocacy of ideas ends 
and where lawless conspiracy begins 
This same distinction will prove all t 
the good. When fairly applied, it will 
not take away civil liberties; it will pre 
vent their subversion from within. 

Of course, we must maintain the dis 
tinction. We must never prosecute non 
communists and nonconspiratorial rad 
icals for their unpopular ideas. Nor 
should they be harassed by extralegal 
social pressures of gossips and gad- 
abouts. But has not freedom always de 
pended on whether or not people really 
practice its distinctions? The difference 
between conformist communist treason 
and independent, nonconformist radical 
ism is one of these key distinctions. 

Here is another example of how totali 
tarianism, by challenging us, has deep 
ened our insight into democracy. Anti 
communist Asians, in India for example, 
want democracy. But they do not want 
the free-enterprise capitalist economy 
that reflects our very special background 
of economics, individualism, and Cal 
vinist Puritanism. By seeing free but 
noncapitalist societies abroad, which 
help us resist Russia, our Republicans 
and capitalists are learning that de 
mocracy and free enterprise are not 


necessarily synonymous. By seeing the 


total suppression of freedom in Red 


China and Eastern Europe, our New 
Dealers and democratic socialists are 
learning that democracy and_ social 
planning are not quite synonymous. 

All these lessons and distinctions re- 
sult from the searching reexamination 
of democracy that totalitarianism forces 
upon us. These lessons, to our capitalists 
and to our New Dealers, prove: freedom 
may gain, not lose from the ordeal of 
the communazi challenge. 

Freedom may gain. But only if Amer- 
ica uses its intellectual resources in 
order to derive insight-—and not panic 
from the totalitarian threat. Only if 
clarity and not moral confusion is our 


reaction to that threat.—-UNW 
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The Shadow of the 


By HADLEY CANTRIL and WILLIAM BUCHANAN 


Office of Public Opinion Research, Princeton University 


There is a vast ignorance among Americans about the Soviet 


system, but no dearth of opinions concerning Russia. This 


thoughtful analysis finds one ray of hope in a darkening scene 


ry vue Russian proverb “The soul of tunately, no thorough survey has been is used in any survey. Just as the term 
I the stranger is darkness” might made recently to provide us with a “Russia” is employed as a blanket and 
well be used to characterize the under- systematic view. But results obtained undiscriminating concept in much of 
lying bases of much of American opin over the past few years by the American the public press and in public discus- 
ion regarding Russia. Wherever there Institute of Public Opinion ¢atro), For- sions, it is also quite naturally used 
is darkness, there is likely to be anxiety, tune, the National Opinion Research without any clear-cut definition in most 
suspicion, and distrust, with the com- Center (Norc), Survey Research Center public opinion surveys. The vast dif- 
pensating tendencies of guardedness and at the University of Michigan (src), ference between identifying “Russia” 
close watchfulness for signal lights and the Office of Public Opinion Re- with the present “Soviet Regime” and 
which may provide some effective orien- search at Princeton University (opor), identifying “Russia” with the “Russian 
tation. do enable us to make as reliable a guess people”—a difference that is borne in 

We are trying to bring together here as to what the American people think mind by most well-informed observers 
the results of numerous surveys con- of Russia as any other data available. has been obscured by and large in 
cerned with the opinions of the Ameri- A major concern is, of course, the most public opinion studies. 


can people regarding Russia. Unfor- meaning of the term “Russian” when it However, when the American people 
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are given an opportunity to differen- 
tiate between the Russian people and 
the 


make a distinction and a significant one. 


Russian government, they easily 
About a year ago, a representative sam- 
ple of the American people were asked, 
“In general, do you have a favorable or 
unfavorable impression of the Russian 
people?” A majority of those with an 
opinion answered “Favorable.” The im- 
plication from this and from most of the 
results to follow, is that the question 
“What do the American people think of 
Russia?” refers by and large to Russia 
as a nation, ruled by the Soviet regime, 
and composed of people who are them- 
selves not responsible for the actions 


of this regime. 


 URTHER perspective can be given on 
| the question of what the American 
people think of Russia with reference to 
the importance they place on Soviet 
American relations today. When asked 
the question, “What do you think is 
the most important problem facing the 
entire country today?” over half of the 
people volunteered the free answers that 
would come under the heading of “the 
threat of war, the failure to obtain peace 
because of Russia, the Cold War, com 
(arrpo). Soviet-American rela- 
all 
are, then, the Number One problem for 


munism” 


tions and associated world strains 


this country as judged by the average 


American citizen. 


The reason for this is clear: the great 







majority of Americans are convinced 
that the interests of Russia are inimical 


the United When 


“As far as you can 


to those of States 
asked the question, 


tell, 


wants?” 


what do you think Russia really 


nearly three quarters of us de- 
scribe Russia’s policies as aggressive 

that Russia wants to rule the world, that 
gaining more 


Russia is interested in 


power (SRC). 


7HAT do the Americans think of 
W this in terms of a shooting war? 
About a third of them think there may 
be war within another year, about half 
foresee with the Soviet 


of them war 


Union within the next five years, and 
almost two thirds foresee a war within 
Most of us 


think, of course, that we would win the 


the next twenty-five years. 
war, but only after a major struggle. 
Because of this general situation, an 
overwhelming majority of Americans 
feel that the defense program should be 
continued—only about 10 per cent that 
it should be reduced (apo). 


We 


about the possibility of peace with Rus- 


are, furthermore, pessimistic 


sia. Less than half of us a year ago 
thought that peace with Russia was 


possible at that time (Alpo), a situation 


which has probably not changed since 
the question was last asked. 

A revealing question was asked by 
Fortune in 1945 and 1946, and by a1ro 
in 1947, These figures show an increas- 
ingly firmer attitude toward the policy 
we should follow as a government with 
respect to the Soviet Union (Norc, Re 


port 34): 


With which of these statements do you 


(FOR) 


come closest to agreeing? 











ra will foley el-tgeli:) 


sayin Yes 





with 


AIPO 


1949 
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A. It is going to be very important 


to keep on friendly terms with 


Russia, 


and 


we should 


make 


every possible effort to do so. 


B. It is important for the US to be 


on 


but 


friendly 


not so 


terms 


important 


with 


Russia, 


that we 


make too many concessions, 


C. If Russia wants to keep on friend- 


ly 


terms with us, we 


shouldn't 


discourage her, but there is no 


reason why we should make any 


special effort to be friendly. 


D. We 


will be better off if we have 


just as little as possible to do 


with Russia. 


Which one of these four statements do 
you agree with most? (AIPO) 
\. It is very important that we make 


every effort to keep on friend- 


ly terms with Russia even if we 


have to make many concessions. 


B. It is 


important 


that 


we be on 


friendly terms with Russia, but 


we should not make too many 


concessions to her. 


should 


not 


If Russia wants to be on friendly 
that’s all right, 


make any 


special effort to be friendly. 


will be better off if we have 


just as little as possible to do 


(FOR) 
July 
‘46 
16% 

52 
15 
1 


6 


43 
terms with us, 
but we 
D. We 
with Russia. 
(FOR) 
Sept. 
Statement ‘45 
A 23% 
B 49 
c 1 
D 9 
Unde- 
cided 8 
100% 





100% 


1950 


(AIPO) 
June 
‘47 
6% 
50 
18 
21 


5 
100% 

















In an article titled “The Armageddon 
Farber (Public 


shown that 


Complex,” Maurice L. 


Opinion Quarterly) has 
those who favor a showdown with Rus- 
sia now, even at the risk of all-out war, 
tend to be people who say that the out- 
look for their own personal lives is 
highly unsatisfactory, and a majority 
who describe their future outlook as 
highly satisfactory oppose it now. 

Most of us do not think Russia wants 
a war with the United States now. And 
the more education we have had, the 
more we feel that Russia wants to con 
tinue, at least for the present, peaceful 
relations with this country. The dif- 
ference is significant: 73 per cent of 
college graduates say that Russia does 
not want a war with the United States 
at this time, whereas only 39 per cent 
of those with no more than a grade 
school education answer the same way 

What about the cold war that is go- 
ing on now? How are we making out? 
First it is significant to notice that only 
about half of us (55 per cent) under- 
stand at all correctly what the term 
“cold war” means (airo). Most of us 
who do know the meaning of the term 
feel that we are losing the cold war 
Again, differences by education are 
striking. Among college graduates five 
times as many feel that Russia is win- 
ning the propaganda battle as think the 
US is winning it, whereas the vote is 
about even among those who have gone 
no further than grammar school (arpo). 

Although a great majority of us do 
have opinions concerning Russia, there 
is vast ignorance on the part of our peo- 
ple concerning the Soviet system. War- 
ren B. Walsh (prog) has reported, for 
example, that “in our adult population 
of approximately 90 million, there are 
63 million who don’t know that Russians 
are allowed to have some forms of 
private property such as a car or house; 
there are 58 million of us who don’t 
know that differential wages are paid 
in the Soviet Union; 75 million of us 
don’t know that only a relatively few 
people in Russia are members of the 
Communist party; 70 million of us 
don’t know that the Russians themselves 
have produced most of the war materials 
used by their army; 42 million of us 
don’t know that the avowed aim of the 
Soviet government is to build Russia 
state.” But 


numerous studies have shown that there 


into a_ strong socialist 
is no consistent relationship to be ex- 
pected between the amount of informa- 
tion people have and their opinions. 


Fortunately, a few trends of opinion 


44 


are available so that we can compare 
the shifts of opinion with the flow of 
events over the past decade. The most 
complete trend as shown in the chart 
(page 43) concerns American opinion 
as to whether or not Russia can be 
trusted to cooperate with us in world 
affairs. This trend question, which was 
first asked at the beginning of 1942, re- 
vealed at that time a latent distrust. 
There was a gradual improvement in 
the sense of a feeling that there would 
be cooperation as the war progressed, A 
peak of the feeling of confidence was 
reached at V-E day. There has been a 
gradual decline since then. The ups and 
downs in the curves, subject to small 
sampling variations, can generally be 
interpreted in terms of the situation at 
the time as determined by events and 


a mutual relationship of purposes. 


that there has been a gradual in- 


|’ WILL also be noticed in the charts 


crease over the past few years in the 
opinions of Americans that Russia is try- 
ing to build herself into the ruling power 
of the world. In this connection the paral- 
lel between American opinion concern- 
ing the importance of stopping Russian 
expansionism today and American 
opinion concerned with stopping Ger- 
man expansionism just before Pearl 
Harbor is significant. In November 1941, 
the question was asked, “Which of these 
things do you think is more important: 
that this country keep out of war, or 
that Germany be defeated?” Twenty- 
eight per cent of the people answered 
“Keep out,” 67 per cent said “More 
important to defeat Germany,” 5 per 
cent had no opinion (oror). In late 
1950, arpo asked the question, “Which 
of these things do you think is more 
important: that this country keep out 
of a major war, or that Russia expan- 
sion in Asia and Europe be stopped?” 
Twenty-five per cent said “Keep out of 
war,” 68 per cent said “Stop Russia,” 
and 7 per cent had no opinion. 

Just as our attitude toward policies 
with Russia have shifted with events, 
so do our images of the Russian people 
as such tend to take on different forms 
as the power relations between the two 
countries change. In 1942 the American 
people were given a list of adjectives 
from which they were to select those 
they felt best described the Russian peo- 
ple. The same adjectives were again 
shown to people in 1948 when we were 
no jonger brothers in arms and devot- 
ing our major national efforts to a com- 
mon cause. Here is a sample of the per 


cent who selected certain adjectives ai 
these times (OPpoR): 
1942 1948 
Hard working 61% 49% 
Intelligent 16 12 
Practical 18 13 
Conceited 3 28 
Cruel 9 50 
Brave 48 28 
Progressive 24 15 
The differences are striking: the Rus 
sian people have become “cruel,” more 
of us label them as “conceited,” fewer 
of us think they are “progressive” and 
“brave.” And while “hard working” is 
chosen to describe the Russians by near 
ly half of us in 1948, there has been 
some decline even in this high figure. In 
this same 1948 survey, 51 per cent of 
the American people said that Russia 
was the nation toward which they were 
“least friendly.” Eleven per cent chose 
Germany, 1] per cent the Japanese, all 
other nations combined accounted for 
10 per cent, the others had no opinion 
Yet the situation is not nearly as 
hard, brittle, and hopeless as it might 
appear to be from the figures so far 
given. The ray of hope comes from what 
appears to be the very general and wide 
spread belief that if the people of the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
could only somehow get together and talk 
things over, could only work together, 
could only “understand each other” and 
each other’s purposes, the present state 
of affairs would not need to exist. This 
is reflected in a question asked a few 
years ago: “If the people as a whole in 
either Russia or the United States had 
the final decision to make, do you think 
the people would ever decide to start a 
war against each other?” Eighty-seven 
“No” 


(norc). Last year the question was 


per cent of Americans said 
asked, “Do you think it is a good idea. 
or a bad idea, for our government to 
announce that we still feel friendly 
toward the Russian people even though 
we don’t approve of their leaders?” 
Three fourths thought it was a good idea 
(NORC). 

It appears, therefore, that there is 
an underlying realization that the Rus- 
sian people, like the American people, 
are human beings and that human be- 
ings as such have common needs and 
aspirations, common problems to solve, 
common goals with people everywhere, 
which could be realized peacefully if 
only “people” could somehow work 
things through as people. It seems not 
unlikely that similar results would be 
found in the Soviet Union if the people 
themselves had the opportunity to ex- 
press their real opinion.—UNW 





Neighbors and Nightmares 


What has happened to the enthusiastic unity of 1944? What forces, 


disappointments, and deficiencies have made America a house divided, 


prone to the creeping paralysis of fear, suspicion, and bickering? 


D oks the reader remember Dumbar- 
ton Oaks? If so, the memory is a 
happy one. It is the remembrance of a 
time when we Americans were suddenly 
fired by a new faith. Terrible as the war 
that we were then still fighting was, 
there was ahead of us “the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” All over America 
we came together, in big and little meet- 
ings, to explore a plan for uniting the 
world—to analyze, suggest, offer amend- 
ments, give our collective approval. Try 
ing hard, in those days, to create a 
united world, we suddenly found our- 
selves a united people. 

Now the picture is tragically different. 
Not only has our faith in a creative 
world future changed into a creeping 
skepticism; but what was our confidence 
in one another then has been trans- 
formed into distrust and fear. 

Within a few short years we have 
become a people divided. We know well 
enough that a house divided against 
itself cannot stand; yet, even though we 
know the danger, we seem unable to 
close our ranks and become a strong, 
unified people. 

Deep differences split us apart. Deep 
uncertainties make us afraid of one 
another—suspicious, ready to think the 
worst, quick to spy and report, to ac- 
cuse and ostracize. Finally, a growing 
fear that in our new world undertakings 
we have “bitten off mofe than we can 
chew” dims our former world hopes. 

Psychologists would describe our pres- 
ent plight as one of “low morale.” High 
morale would require two things: first, 
a firm belief in what we are doing; 
second, a firm belief in our leaders and 


our fellows in the ranks. It is a devas- 


By HARRY A. OVERSTREET 


tating thing to say, but neither of these 
is now clearly present among us. 

There would seem to be good reasons 
why they are not present. In the first 
place, there are indications of wide- 
spread corruption. A book has recently 
been published—now on the best-seller 
list—-with the title, How to Get Rich in 
Washington. Every time T have had oc- 
casion to mention this title, there has 
been ironic laughter. It has been the 
laughter of people grown sick and tired 
of the ease with which well-conditioned 
men of glib tongue and friendly man 
ners can make dupes of our congress- 
men and public administraters—-can 
even enlist them in their corruption 
The average citizen, in short. knows that 
today there are thieves all over the 
place! This is not calculated to increase 
his happy confidence. 

Another reason for our low morale 
is the mounting conviction that we are 
being played for suckers. To take only 
one instance, the phrase “China Lobby” 
comes more and more frequently into 
our conversation. Who is doing what 
through whom in this mysterious China 
business we are never quite sure (and 
is there anyone we can trust to tell 
us?); but the conviction grows among 
us that there is something rotten in this 
oriental Denmark. Apparently some 
tricky people are making big money and 
not delivering the goods; and the money 

by the hundreds of millions—comes 
out of our own diminishing pockets. We 
look ruefully at our income-tax records. 
and our enthusiasm for saving the world 
begins to seem a bit foolish. 

A third reason for our low morale is 
that even our most trusted military ex- 
perts openly disagree; and where top 


experts disagree, how is the average citi- 
zen to know? Perhaps nothing has done 
more to lower the confidence of the 
American people than the spectacle of 
bitter dissension among our responsible 
military men, not to speak of the loud 
and vituperative dissension among our 
politicians. The millions of words taken 
down in the MacArthur hearings still 
rest with a sinister weight upon the 
spirit of Americans. Not only did these 
words disclose profound differences as 
to military policy and judgment, but 
far more dangerously. they revealed sus 
picions as to men’s motives and align 


ments. 


NY OMETHING, however, deeper and 
S more tragic than any of these con- 
tributes to our low morale: the spirit of 
neighbor distrust that has swept over the 
land. It was a shocking experience to me 
recently—only one experience out of 
many-—to find one of the grandest of our 
teachers and social philosophers pre- 
vented in a certain state from speaking 
to a convention of teachers because 
charges had been brought by a local 
No chance 


was given him to confront his accusers 


group against his “loyalty.” 
and answer the charges. It was enough 
for his accusers to make the accusation 
Those who had invited him to speak 
bowed in submission 

This is a new thing that is happening 
in America; and it is making deep in- 
roads upon our confidence and pride as 
a people. We have let ourselves be led 
into the rather shameful condition where 
it is now dangerous to stand up for an 
unpopular cause, or to defend an un- 
popular person or group. In short. a 


nation dedicated to a brave freedom of 
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INVESTIGATIONS, like that of Phillip Jessup (right foreground) on charges by Senator 
MeCarthy (second row, left, dark suit), reflect the growing fear that enemy ideas . . . 


mind has suddenly become a land in 
which men are either by legislative 
enactment denied the rights of the free 
mind, or, by powerful unofficial pres 
sures, silenced into conformity. “Char- 
acter assassination” has now become 
standard practice among many who 
have assumed the guardianship of our 
political and social morality; and “guilt 
by association”—the prime technique of 
fascists, nazists, and communists—has 
been taken over as a weapon of de- 
mocracy. 

Undoubtedly fear of Russia has 
thrown us into this panic. We have 
suddenly realized that in Russia we have 
an enemy that subtly eludes us. Rus- 
sia works not so much through armies 
as through ideas. Panic-stricken, we 
look and listen: are enemy ideas being 
spoken by that neighbor of ours? Are 
they in the books our children study? 
Are they being taught in the classroom? 
Are they being preached in the pulpit? 
Can we be sure that even the most in- 
nocent-looking ideas are not communism 
in disguise? 

Fearing Russia, we are learning the 
highly destructive art of fearing one 
another. “Witch trials” are held; leg- 
islative smear sessions hand out names 
to the newspapers; pitiless publicity 
tars and feathers the victims and casts 
Most disintegrative of all, 


“due process of law” is in multitudes 


them out, 


of cases completely abandoned; and the 
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passions of men take over. 

There is an old proverb which reads: 
“No man was ever scared into heaven.” 
It is doubtful whether searing our fel- 
low Americans into saying only accept- 
able words, reading only acceptable 
books, associating only with accept- 
able people, and taking oaths that 
guarantee conformity only to what is 
acceptable will ever make us safe 
against the threat of Russia. It is far 
more likely to make us unsafe with 
one another. 

No brave, creative thinking has ever 
What we 


would seem most to need is to recover 


come out of seared minds. 


our pioneer habit of not being scared. 

Why have we been so easily thrown 
into panic? An attempt to answer this 
leads to an important psychological ob- 
servation: People who know with a com- 
plete thoroughness the nature of the 
job they are undertaking, who firmly 
believe in that job, and who have made 
up their minds to carry it through, are 
not easily thrown off balance. They 
have in them the stabilizing power of 
knowledge and conviction. 

But note what happens when these 
conditions are not present. Here is a 
small boy whose electric engine has 
broken down and who has confidently 
set about to repair it. For a long time 
now he has worked at it. But anyone 
with half an eye could see that he has 
not a ghost of a notion about the me- 


Patriotism .. . 


chanics of an electric engine. Suddenly, 
in complete exasperation, he throws 
down the engine and flies into a tantrum. 

It is hardly a complimentary ques- 
tion to ask, but is this not pretty much 
the predicament in which we find our 
selves today? We have a broken-down 
engine on our hands—the suffering old 
war-torn world. With a complete and 
almost cocky assurance—this was back 
in the Dumbarton Oaks days—we picked 
up the engine and started to tinker it 
into shape. But we had not the ghost 
of a notion of the maddening complex 
ity of the job we had undertaken. Sud 
denly, now, with the confounded thing 
refusing to do what we want it to do 
we throw it down and fly into a rage. 

Listen to what a Top Brass angrily 
tells his fellow Americans, in headlines 
spread across the newspapers: “Get the 
United United 
States!” 


Nations out of the 


Listen to how an exasperated veteran 
explodes: “Either settle things quick 
ly and bring the boys home; or take 
the atom bomb and wipe the Commu 
nists off the earth!” 

Listen to what your neighbor is now 
saying: “This business of being Santa 
Claus to all the world will have to stop 
We have troubles of our own!” : 

Back in the days of Prohibition when 
we were trying to legislate virtue into 
existence, an American poet, Edwin Ar- 


lington Robinson, in his. Dionysus in 





or Witch Hunt? 


Doubt, described Americans as 


an inflexible and hasty nation 
That sees already done 
Rather too much that has not yet 


begun. 


Robinson’s Dionysus, if he were to come 
to us today, would probably again say 
much the same thing. We thought we 
could easily legislate a united world 
into existence. It was merely a matter 
of setting up the right constitution and 
by-laws, electing delegates, and then 
proceeding, according to our well-worn 
plan, to vote, and the new world order, 
all oiled and shining, would run along 
its tracks. 

The moral of all this would seem to 
be clear: Our American minds, disas- 
trously untrained to comprehend the 
complexities of the total world problem, 
could hardly be expected to know how 
to make the total world run. 

To say this about ourselves is, I 
know, highly improper. I shall be told 
that in thus admitting our ignorance I 
am giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 
The above statements will be quoted in 
Pravda, and Stalin will say: “See? 
Didn’t we tell you?” 

It would be too bad, however, if fear 
of Russia were to throw us into such a 
panic as to make us afraid even to take 
an honest look at ourselves. If we—the 


average run of us—actually are babes in 


are seeping surreptitiously into our community. To the extent that such defendants 


are denied due process of law, we revive the witch trials, adopting the ways of the foe. 


the woods about world problems, ought 
we not to know this? Ought we not at 
least give ourselves the chance to grow 
up? 

Psychologically and politically, the 
profoundest need among us today would 
seem to be to get our minds enlightened 
so that we can measure up to our new 
place in the world. We know that the 
average Russian mind is deeply unen 
lightened. Can we not do better our- 
selves? Nothing like the present chal- 
lenge to our best intelligence has ever 
been made before; and now the chal- 
lenge is tragically urgent. We must 
either learn to comprehend the nature 
of the new responsibility that has been 
thrust upon us and carry it through, 
come hell or high water, or be content 
to go down in history as a nation of 
political bunglers. 


Many things conspire today to shake 
our confidence. Many things conspire 
to weaken our democratic confidence 
ind make us come perilously near to 
adopting the methods of the dictators. 
The police state is just around the cor- 
ner. Concentration camps are on the 
agenda. Thought control is already here 
among us. Xenophobia is becoming re- 
spectable and patriotic. 


In an essay on Courage that might 
well be reread today, Emerson wrote: 
“Knowledge is the antidote of fear.” 
Many centuries before that, the apostle 


John wrote: 


Love casteth out fear.” The 
time would seem to be at hand for put 
ting these two insights together. 

We would seem to need, first of all, 
honestly and persistently to try to un- 
derstand the complexity of the problems 
that confront us. Genuine knowledge of 
the world situation would do a lot to 
give our fears constructive direction. 

But we would seem to need also the 
second thing: a certain basic hospital- 
ity of outlook—the kind of outlook, as 
the fine old saying has it, that gives the 
other fellow the benefit of the doubt. 
“When the rights of parties are doubt- 
ful, the defendant is to be favored rather 
than the plaintiff.” This wisdom of 
Roman law might well be remembered 
in these days of character assassination 
and withering suspicion of one another. 

The chief troublemakers today are 
those hostile-minded individuals who, 
with a sinister genius, turn even a slight- 
est doubt about a persen into a mon 
strous certainty. Forever on the alert 
for social sinners, they find them even 
if they have to manufacture the evi- 
dence. 

These hostile-minded individuals are 
the frustrated and distorted minds 
that a time of social chaos spawns into 
sudden power. Nazi Germany knew 
them. Communist Russia has them now. 
It would be a pity if among ourselves 
we let them become the destroyers of 


our democratic intentions.—UNW 








The Scapegoat Called 


By ERNEST A. GROSS 


It’s perhaps no wonder that the UN is taking volumes of abuse from all quarters—it was created 


to absorb the blows and stresses of the world. Ambassador Gross gives a forceful account of its 


Joblike job, reaffirms his vigorous faith in it, and asks five pointed questions of its detractors 
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AMBASSADOR Gross, Deputy Representative to the United Nations, 


THINK we owe it to ourselves to 
| make an accurate appraisal of 
where the UN fits into our efforts to 
strengthen the Free World. It is not a 
substitute for armed strength, as some 
say whose support of the UN is based 
more on emotion than on information. 
Nor does it impede the development of 
armed strength, as some fear whose at- 
titude toward the UN reflects ignorance 
rather than caretully developed judg- 
ment, 

rhe fact is that in very specific ways 
the UN can add to the strength of the 
Free World—strength which is being 
forged in American factories and farms, 
in our sister Republics of the Americas, 
in the Pacific security arrangements, in 
the North Atlantic Treaty, and in our 
close relationships with the freedom- 
loving states of Asia. the Middle East, 
and Africa. 

The clash of power in the world to 
day is a struggle between ideas and 
objectives, We are opposed by persons 
whose beliefs and ways of looking at 
things contrast sharply with our own 
standards and with those embodied in 
the United Nations Charter. 

I do not believe that our leadership of 
the Free World is something which we 
can take or leave alone. In the conflict 
of ideas which pervades the world to 
day, the question is not whether there 
shall be leadership but who the leaders 


will be. 





ie. Nall 
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Leadership must rest either upon 


compulsion or confidence. Our tradi- 
tions and standards leave us no choice 
other than to base our leadership upon 
confidence in our integrity. 

The world has many times in history 
been threatened with the spread of evil 
ideologies or the aggression of armed 
hordes. What makes the present period 


unique in history is that we are trying 


to prevent and throw back these evil 


threats through collective action and 
common defenses. 

The effort which the United States is 
leading is an effort to prevent aggres- 
sion by making aggression too risky. We 
want to make sure that even the blindest 
would-be aggressor will be able to see 
that aggression would not pay. 

Most people accept the fact that our 
purpose is to deter aggression—to pre- 
vent a world war rather than to wage 
one. But it is sometimes forgotten that 
our objective is not wholly negative, that 
it is not designed merely to avoid the 
destruction and horror of war. Our ob- 
jective, far more positive than that, is 
to create and maintain a just and 
honorable peace for ourselves and for 
all those throughout the world who are 
free and want to remain free, or who 
are enslaved but long to become free. 

This is no starry-eyed policy. It is 
firmly rooted in our character and in 
our tradition. It was this objective for 


which our founding fathers pledged 


meee 
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PERMANENT headquarters of the UN, as seen from across East River. 


their lives. their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor. 

We want the hundreds of millions of 
our brother human beings all over the 
world to know and to feel that our pur- 
pose in building strength and deterring 
aggression is to save our souls as well 
as our skins. They must come to realize, 
on their part, that this is a common 
cause. There is no room for neutralism 
or “hang-backism.” No living man can 
sit in the grandstand as at a sport or a 
spectacle. What surrounds this field is 
not a grandstand, but a cemetery filled 
with victims of aggression. 

We are faced with the constant at- 
tempt by the leaders of Soviet com- 
munism to exploit every difference and 
division of interest within the Free 
World. Yet, many of us rest on the 
comfortable illusion that the Free World 
is a fixed and determined quantity. We 
think that there is some universal prin- 
ciple that all free nations, or freedom- 
loving people, will be “on our team”— 
that in the event of aggression some 
mysterious referee will blow the whistle 


and all the Free World will go into 
action. This viewpoint overlooks the real 
differences between, and the deep in- 
ternal difficulties within, many parts of 
the Free World. 

After all, what are the conditions of 
a “just and honorable peace,” which | 
have set forth as our objective? 

The United Nations 


vides an answer. It is, moreover, an an 


Charter pro- 


swer, and a definition, upon which the 
Free World has agreed and which we 
all of us—-are committed to support. 

The first ingredient of such a peace 
is freedom from fear of aggression or 
threat of aggression. Such freedom can 
exist only when sufficient power exists 
in the Free World to give the Kremlin 
leaders grounds to exercise the greatest 
caution in carrying out policies which 
offend the Charter. But we must be 
conscious of the fact that it is an in 
herent part of the democratic tradition 
that we couple power with responsi- 
bility. 

The second aspect of a just and 
honorable 


peace is the provision 
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through cooperative action—of  pro- 
grams for economic development and 
latter 


phrase has come to have a special mean- 


“technical assistance.” This 
ing with which everyone is familiar. lt 
is difficult to exaggerate its appeal to 
people all over the world whose circum- 
stances require improvement and whose 
self-respect demands mutual and equal 
participation in programs for self- 
improvement, 

The third aspect of the kind of peace 
we are spending and sacrificing to se- 
curt is the constant expansion of respect 
for the dignity of the individual person 


and for human freedoms 


ow, the conduct of the Soviet lead- 
N ers has been such as to imperil 
and affront each of these elements of a 
just and honorable peace. We in the 
United States are sometimes inclined to 
think of “aggression” only or primarily 
in terms of armed force. But to my mind 
there is such a thing as aggression, or 
threat of aggression, against the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

The principles and objectives which 
the Charter sets forth are not a purely 
literary or accidental formulation. They 
are distilled from the experience of man- 
kind and are essential to a durable and 
endurable peace, They will not be 
traded away or sold out, because they 
can be traded or sold only at the ex- 
pense of those who need their protection 
and have the right to demand their ful- 
fillment. This is why the Charter has 
been called the greatest peace pact of 
history. 

It seems perfectly clear, at least to 
me, that it would be an act of suicidal 
folly to scuttle the United Nations 
Charter, that code of principles upon 
which the unity and survival of the Free 
World depends. 

However, it is sometimes said, the UN 
Charter is all right, but the UN Organi- 
zation is all wrong. We should amend 
the Charter to eliminate the veto. We 
should “throw the Russians out.” 
We should withdraw from the organiza- 
tion—although presumably retaining 
some sort of mystical copyright on the 
Charter itself. 

Let us beware of confusing cause and 
eflect, the symptom with the disease. 
As I said at the beginning of this discus- 


sion, we owe it to ourselves to make an 


accurate appraisal of where the UN fits 


into our efforts to strengthen the Free 
World. 
How does it add to the strength- 


ening of the Free World? 
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The UN is the favorite scapegoat 
both for those who think it can ac 
complish everything and those who 
think it can accomplish nothing. On 
behalf of the goat, I ask these people 


the following questions: 


1. Is it important to keep the Free 
World unified by providing the means 
for settling disputes within the Free 
World? 

If it had not been for the sue- 
cessful intervention of the UN, how and 
when would the open hostilities have 
been brought to an end between India 
and Pakistan over Kashmir between 
the Dutch and the Indonesians between 


the Jews and Arabs in Palestine? 


2. What would you substitute for the 
UN Specialized 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
World 


What plagues or epidemics which the 


Agencies, such as 


or the Health Organization? 
UN has prevented or stopped would 
you have wished to see left unchecked? 
Which of the scores of millions of the 
hungry, homeless and illiterate through- 
out the world would you earmark for 
abandonment to despair and to com- 


i ? 
munism 


3. By what means and through what 
forums would the people of the United 
States constantly express their belief 
and demonstrate by action their con- 
viction that the greatest force in the 


world is moral force? 


Do you fear that 
the abuse of the forum by the com- 
munist imperialists will persuade peo 
ple to the Soviet point of view? Or do 
you think, as I do, that the constant 
self-revelation by the Kremlin leaders, 
the shameless exposition of their true 
nature and evil purposes, has acted like 
hammer blows to forge an ever greater 
understanding among the free peoples? 
And that from this 


springs an increasing unity of purpose 


understanding 
and action? Would it not be much 
more dangerous to conceal the disease 
which besets the world by closing down 
the clinic in which the symptoms of the 


disease can be studied and diagnosed? 


4. Should we destroy the framework 
through which mankind is slowly and 
painfully struggling to create a system 
for equitably sharing the obligations 
and burdens of common defense? This 
is, after all, what the term “collective 
security” means. The road is long and 
hard, but is it any the less essential 


for that? What short-cuts or common- 


sense alternatives to this objective would 
you suggest? Please notice that I de- 
scribe this as an objective, not a present 
or an immediate reality. In the world 
oi today, the obstacles to the creation 
of a collective defense system are the 
very obstacles we are creating strength 
on a hundred fronts to overcome. Let us 
not forget the first element of a just 
and honorable peace: freedom from ag- 
gression and threat of aggression. There 
can be no durable release from this fear 
until the material power, the manpower 
and the will power of the Free World 
is mobilized to the common purpose of 
self-defense. 

Regional organizations, wholly within 
the UN Charter, are essential parts of 
the effort to develop defensive strength. 
They are as essential as the mines, mills, 
factories, and farms of our own country. 
But none of these can be substituted for 
the steady and constant effort to develop 
the UN’s collective machinery. In the 
very process of the effort, common 
problems are revealed, mutual under- 
standing grows and the fibers essential 
to the creation of will power to resist 
aggression are woven. To abandon or 
minimize these efforts in the UN would 
inevitably generate, particularly among 
the hundreds of millions not party to 
regional or other collective arrange 
ments, a sense of having been dis- 
forsaken, and 


franchised, forgotten, 


isolated. 


>. Finally, the scapegoat asks, what 
other forum exists, or should be created, 
in which we can continually explore all 
opportunities--on specific issues—-for 
honorable negotiations with the Com- 
munists? 

r is in all ways indicated by these 
| questions that the UN adds to the 
processes by which the Free World con- 
stantly seeks to strengthen itself, to 


couple power with responsibility. —-UNW 





The Pitfalls of Publie Opinion 


By EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


What is taken for public opinion may affect US foreign policy, Mr. Public Relations says, but 


the citizens as a whole possess neither the facts nor education to dictate a sound procedure 


ANY people talk about American 
M public opinion in its relation to 
foreign affairs in a very loose way. They 
act as if all Americans held a firm opin- 
ion on specific questions of foreign 
policy arrived at in a highly rational 
way by weighing all facts and that they 
then exerted pressure on the foreign- 
policy makers—the President, the 
Armed Forces, the State Department, 
and Congress. American foreign policy, 


they believe, is the result. This, regret- 
tably, is not the case. 

Many factors make an informed pub- 
lic on foreign affairs in the United States 
today an impossibility. Talking and act- 
ing as if there were rational decisions 
and policy-making stemming from them 
is not only unrealistic, but dangerous 
to those interested in insuring sound 
foreign policy and in emphasizing Amer- 
ica’s leadership of free nations and in 


supporting the UN. This false belief 
throws the whole situation out of per- 
spective. It creates a distorted picture 
of reality. 

In the future there may be an in- 
formed public and a widely diffused 
public opinion dictating policy for so- 
called policy-makers to execute. This 
just isn’t so today. 

Recently, one state banned all UN 
material from its public schools. Some 
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UN officials were inclined to regard this 
as indicating a nationwide trend, when 
in actuality the incident might not even 
have reflected state opinion. It might 
have been the action of a school super 
intendent who was goaded by a news- 
paper or a small pressure group that 
raised cain with UN publicity material. 
It isn’t sound to make broad generaliza- 
tions or jump to conclusions from such 


an incident, 


Many factors go into the making of 
our foreign policy. But we can be sure 
that it does not follow logical sequences, 
that it is not necessarily based on the 
desire of a majority of an informed pub- 
lic, and also that we are not justified in 
acting as if this were the case. 

Let us see to what extent an un- 
informed public opinion influences our 
foreign policy and what the mechanism 
of this process is. If we understand these 
factors, we shall be able to work towards 
a sound foreign policy, one that recog- 
nizes the importance of internationalism 
for the United States. 

The educational level of the American 
people is at present too low for the 
great majority to have real knowledge 
or judgment on the very complicated 
foreign affairs decisions that have to be 
made. About 5 adult Americans in 10 
have never gone beyond the eighth 
grade. Here is the picture showing how 
many of the 87,712,000 persons in the 
US 25 years of age or over have com- 


pleted the various grades. 


Grades 1 to 4 

Grades 5 to 6 

Grades 7 to 8 

High school years 1 to 3 
4th year of high school 

1 to 3 years of. college 

4 or more years college 


15,017,000 
17,751,000 
6,315,000 
5,226,000 


That explains why, in a recent Elmo 
Roper survey, only 16 per cent of those 
who never went beyond the eighth grade 
knew what Point 4 was. 

It is impossible to have a completely 
because in 


informed public opinion 
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many cases the facts upon which the 
public might make a decision are not 
made available to the public. This may 
be for a variety of reasons--suppression 
of news, distortion of news, censor- 
ship of news, security reasons, or other 
causes. Whatever the cause, and whether 
justifiable or not from the standpoint of 
the public interest, the conclusion re- 
mains that in many cases the facts for 
evaluation are not available to the pub- 
lic. 

A second factor that makes an in- 
formed public in foreign affairs an im- 
possibility today is that many peeple in 
the US have 
toward foreign situations. They don’t 
Xeno- 


phobes hate certain foreign countries 


preconceived attitudes 


want their opinions changed. 


and people. Xenophiles love certain 
foreign countries. Such prejudices are 
to be reckoned with in any evaluation 
of the opinions of Americans on foreign 
affairs, even when these opinions are 
not based on information. 

Some cling to a traditional isolation- 
ism based on prejudice, not on informed 
opinion. 

Some have religious biases for and 
against certain foreign countries. 

Even if all these publics were correct- 
ly informed, they would hardly feel 
differently. Their biases would not per- 
mit them to. This must be taken into 
account in the evaluation of public 
opinion on foreign affairs. 

A third reason why it is so difficult 
to have a real informed public on for- 
eign affairs is because of our apathy. 

Contrary to general belief, the an- 
swers to attitude polls do not necessarily 
indicate that the public is informed on 
the subject of their attitudes. The for 
and against columns are no clue to the 
information of the respondents. They 
may actually reflect as much ignorance 
of the subject as the “don’t knows” and 
the “no opinions.” 

Verbal responses may represent a 
variety of meanings in terms of the in- 
dividual personality. These responses 
may vary from the shallowest reactions 
to reflecting the deepest meanings. 

The polls as an index of public opin- 
ion are a great deal less important than 
tlie impact they have on the policy- 
makers in their mistaken belief that the 
polls actually represent the voice of the 
people. Acting on this belief may be 
dangerous to the future of the country. 

The next reason why it is impossible 
for the public to be fully informed on 
foreign affairs is that the mass media 
are very sketchy in their treatment of 


day-to-day news, in their interpretation 
and their opinions on foreign affairs. 

To be sure, 97.3 per cent of Amer 
icans can read. We have a daily cir 
culation of newspapers of over 50 
million. We have 75 million radio sets 
and 17 million TV sets. One fifth of the 
waking hours of the average American 
are spent reading or looking at mass 
media. Yet experience and studies in- 
dicate that newspapers do not neces- 


sarily make for an informed public 


opinion on foreign relations and that 


foreign affairs are not fully covered 
by the press. Studies reveal that even 
if they covered foreign affairs adequate- 
ly in news and opinion, it is doubtful 
whether newspapers would sway the 
public to their point of view. 

It is recognized today, by a minority 
of the press itself, that as an influence 
on opinion, as a crusader and as a dis- 
seminator of news, the press does not 
meet the ideals set by the Ochses and 
Pulitzers of the midnineteenth century. 
Many people blame the press for what 
they regard as Americans’ attitude 
against internationalism and the UN. 

Whether true or not, would this em- 
phasis on the press be correct? Until 
a thorough investigation of the matter 
has been made, it is unwise to assume 
it is true. 

The influence of the press in making 
public opinion in this country is not as 
great as popularly supposed. Certainly 
this does not point to the press as the 
dominant over-all modifier of attitudes 
on foreign affairs. There are, besides, 
many other factors at work, as we have 
tried to indicate above, from xenophilia 
to xenophobia. from apathy or ignor- 


ance to actual knowledge. 


Unfortunately, the power of the press 
has not been studied scientifically as 
much as it should be, 

Bernard Berelson, in “Communica- 
tion and Public Opinion,” published in 
the Reader in Public Opinion and Com- 
munication, has studied the problem. 
He says the influence of any communi- 


cation depends on four factors: 





(1) The nature of the communication 

(2) The issues with which the com- 
munication is concerned 

(3) The people who are exposed to 
the communication, and 

(4) The conditions under which this 
exposure takes place. 

Many publics are exposed to news, 
news interpretation, and to the most 
diversified opinions, with different im- 
pacts on all, Obviously, media are so 
varied that it is silly to come to any 
broad general conclusions as to whom 
these media affect in what way, without 
the most painstaking study, 

The issues cover the entire field of 
human thought and activity. Who is to 
give an authoritative answer to the ef- 
fect on readers of all the ideas to which 
they are subjected? 

We are dealing with millions of peo- 
ple of different age, sex, educational, 
religious, regional backgrounds. No 
measurement is possible of the response 
of millions of people exposed to com- 
munication, 

Who, examining this complicated pat- 
tern of cross fire of ideas in America, 
will make snap judgments and generali- 


zations? 


An event or idea that may be 
contrary to our beliefs, that has re- 
ceived publicity because of the effort of 
a small propaganda or pressure group, 
may nevertheless, because of its high 
visibility, be accepted by our policy- 
makers as the “voice of the people.” 

Naturally, this interplay of confusions 
makes a dangerous background for a 
sound policy in foreign affairs. Mis- 
conceptions produce distortions. Pro- 
ponents of internationalism and of the 
UN, confronted by an opposing trend 
moving against them, may interpret a 
trivial manifestation as a mandate by 
the people. A newspaper opinion be- 
comes the powerful voice of all the 
people. 

Instead of a general informed opin 
ion, we have the manufactured outputs 
of pressure groups and propagandists 
who give their ideas circulation. They 
fire the fears or hopes of the people, 
often without recourse to reasoning. 
This affects policy-makers who believe 
that what they hear or read is the voice 
of all the people. 

Elmo Roper pointed out recently that 
only 32 per cent of the people of this 
country have heard of Point 4 and that 
68 per cent admit that they had never 
heard of it at all. This is confirmation of 
the thesis that an uninformed public 
is a poor guide in international policy- 
mischievous 


making. It shows that 


propaganda might capitalize on lack 
of information, a danger that ought not 
be minimized. It is a challenge to all 
who are interested in furthering inter- 
nationalism and UN cooperation 

Today propaganda and __ pressure 
groups are decisive factors in the mak- 
ing of national policy in international 
relations. That is because national 
elections are won on domestic issues, 
rather than on foreign issues. Foreign 
issues, not having been made planks in 
a platform, become footballs in periods 
between presidential elections, 

All kinds of citizen groups try to 
project to the policy-makers that they 
are the voice of the people. If they 
speak boldly enough or often enough 
through the press, they affect the un- 
informed public, and also through their 
impact on policy-makers, they may 
cause or alter important decisions. 

It would be well if those interested 
in foreign affairs, internationalism, and 
the UN were to watch and study the 
techniques of our enemies. They might 
learn to use those techniques to educate 
the public, which in turn would guide 
policy-makers. 

Until we have developed a public with 
sufficient education to evaluate our com- 
plicated foreign affairs, we must utilize 
the known techniques of persuasion and 
suggestion to keep America’s unin- 
formed public sold on the role America 
must play in saving the Free World. It 
is not enough to have a national policy 


in the state and defense departments. 


ow ee ee 


Education—yes—for an informed 
publie. But that educational process can 
go on only if the other process is ef- 
fectively carried out now. This is the 
time to meet the public relations activi- 
ties of those opposed with public rela- 
tions activities aimed to develop af- 
firmative, constructive, and active public 
support for our point of view. Working 
through the media available to us, we 
must use effective techniques of per- 
suasion and suggestion, America must 
continue to assert its leadership for 
a free world.—UNW 





KALEIDOSCOPE 








Budapest The score of an unpub- 
lished 
Infidelity, has been found in the 


Haydn opera, Disappointed 


castle of the Esterhazy family, whose 
chapel master the composer was for 
forty years. A two-acter, it seems 
to have been performed but once— 


for the Empress Maria Theresa. 
* * * 


Toronto An artificial heart, de- 
signed to shunt the blood in a child 
suffering from congenital heart dis- 
ease while the surgeon is repairing 
the faulty organ, has been built and 
successfully demonstrated by Doc- 
tors W. T. Mustard, A. L. Chute, 
and J. D. Keith. 


*% 


London—The British pedestrian will 
have to continue taking things in 
stride for a while, since the number 
of new cars reserved for the domestic 
market has been reduced to 60,000. 
The official forecast is a ten-year wait 
for new applicants, but with 1,250,- 
000 orders on the lists already, and 
the steel shortage critical, it seems 


the period might be twenty years, 
* * * 


Hanover—Hymns will be sung in 
three languages simultaneously when 


World 


meets here this summer. German, 


the Lutheran Federation 


English, and Swedish are to be 
used alternately in most services; 
but the familiar old Reformation 
songs of praise will rise in polyglot 
harmony as the delegates read from 
the special trilingual hymnbook 
Added colorful musical touch will 
be brass bands playing church music, 


a tradition of German Lutheranism. 
* © * 


Copenhagen Mine detectors used 
by the Danish army to locate land- 
mines planted by the Germans during 
the war have also been detecting un- 
suspected archaeological treasures. 
One of the howling gadgets led scien- 
tists to a buried arsenal of bronze and 
iron weapons some 1500 years old, 
abandoned at Illerup near Skander- 
horg, apparently after a battle un- 


known to history. 








Brotherly Advice 
for Uncle Sam 


The proud old European nations have narrowed their 


gaze from the beam of our face to the beam in our eye. 


Here is what the Old World thinks of us—and why 


By GEORGE W. HERALD UNM Roving Editor 


Paris 
N Pants they tell the story of the 
American diplomat who recently 
visited M. Maurice Schumann, Under- 
secretary of State at the Quai d'Orsay, 
and explained at length why America 
could not continue forever to support 
France in North Africa, After moral- 
izing for ten minutes on the inalienable 
right of native populations to seek in- 
dependence, he was interrupted by M. 
Schumann who said softly: 
“Your 


cher ami. By the way, whatever hap- 


views are admirable, mon 


pened to the American Indians?” 
This answer illustrates well the new 
attitude Western Europe an leaders are 
taking towards the United States. There 
was a time, right after the war, when 
almost anything uttered by an Amer- 
ican official was accepted as gospel on 
the continent. No one dared question 


the wisdom of people who had come 


3,000 miles across the ocean to liberate 
the Old World. Yet today, after having 
spent billions of dollars for Marshall 
aid and hundreds of millions for 
propaganda, America has less influence 
on European minds than at any time 
since 1945. Most of her policy state- 
ments are received with unveiled 
skepticism and subjected to the closest 
scrutiny. Never before had Washington 
to listen to so much backtalk. 

This has nothing to do with com- 
munist infiltration. In France, not only 
most de Gaullists but many middle-of- 
the-roaders are highly critical of Amer- 
ican policies. In Germany, the majority 
of newspapers and political leaders, 
including Bonn cabinet members—Dr. 
Dehler Schaeffer (Fi- 


nance), Dr. Seebohm (Transport) 


(Justice), Dr 


seize every occasion to cast doubts upon 
American intentions. In Great Britain, 


the archconservative Daily Mail re- 


Parisian view seven years after the Liberation. 





cently wrote during the dispute on the 
Mediterranean naval command: 

“Sometimes one wonders who these 
Americans think we are. Do they be 
lieve they can push us around like 
some Latin republic?” 

Much of this irritation has been ex- 
plained as the reaction of proud old 
nations who suddenly have to accept 
the advice of a much younger partner, 
here are US officials who actually see 
in it a welcome sign of regained 
strength and self-confidence. It also 
goes to prove, they say, that America’s 
allies are no satellites but free asso 
ciates who don't hesitate to speak their 
minds openly. “Imagine a Prague paper 
rapping the Kremlin in the style of 
the Daily Mail.” one of them told me 
in London. “Where would the editors 
be tomorrow?” 

While there is truth in all this, com- 
petent observers warn against too op- 
timistic an interpretation of the latent 
anti-American sentiment in Europe. In 
their view, the United States would be 
unwise to attribute this trend solely 
to the frustrations and jealousies of 
oversensitive partners. Up to now these 
partners have not differed on funda- 
mentals. They all remain convinced 
that they and America must stick to- 
gether in defense of their common 
heritage. What they 


certain US tactics and methods. But 


resent are only 


if they keep harping on these dif- 
ferences, they may slowly undermine 
the very basis of the Western alliance. 
That’s why the experts hold it vitally 
important at this time that the Amer- 
ican people take a good look at them- 
selves in the mirror. 

What exactly caused the decline of 
US popularity in Europe? Which are 
the main grievances the Western allies 
have against Yankee procedures? How 
can America improve her good will 
abroad and regain some of her old 
glamor? 

According to André Maurois, the 
glamor started wearing off the day 
American troops landed in Italy in 
1943. Until then, the United States 
had been for most Europeans a distant 
land surrounded by the magic of great 
wealth and admired for its generosity. 
What they knew about that country 
could be expressed in a dozen key 
words: jazz music, Hollywood, Ford, 
prohibition, Lincoln, Babbitt, Rocke- 
feller, Quaker relief, Lindbergh, Roose- 
velt, New Deal, unlimited possibilities. 
The 1917 expeditionary corps had left 


no lasting impression. Between the two 





wars, only a relatively small number of 


students and upper-class tourists had 
visited Europe. But now, for the first 
time in history, the people of the Old 
World came in close personal contact 
with millions of Yankees from the 
grass roots, and the results were un- 
expected, 

At first the Europeans hailed their 
deliverers as conquering heroes but they 
soon discovered that these boys from 
lowa and Texas were just as plain Joes 
as anyone else. And from what those 
fellows told about life at home, Amer- 
ica was not so different from any other 
place either, except of course for 
various material comforts. Thus the 


World 


slowly vanished and, in the past seven 


nimbus enveloping the New 
years, it evaporated completely under 
the impact of uncounted press reports, 
books, plays, and motion pictures. The 
news services presented America as a 
country where vice, corruption, gang- 
sterism, and marital infidelity were 
widespread. They consistently played 
up labor contlicts, anti-Negro trials, 
pantie raids, police graft, narcotic traf- 
fic, and all the seamier sides of the 
(merican scene. 

\ certain type of US literature 
seemed to corroborate these stories. 
Translations of the most lurid pocket 
books swamped the European market. 
In Paris, for instance, an otherwise 
highly respected publishing house 
launched La Serie Noire (The Black 
Series) which now brings out three 
sadistic US thrillers per month. Each 
of these volumes sells several hundred 
thousand copies; each of them con- 
tains the prescribed dose of murders, 
whippings, kidnapings, embezzlings, 
briberies, and rapes. Legitimate works 
of art don’t do much to correct the 
impressions thus gained. Plays such 
as A Streetcar Named Desire or Death 
of a Salesman, which have been shown 
on practically every European. stage, 
depict an America steeped in poverty 
and gloom. Books like The Naked and 
the Dead, From Here to Eternity, 
U.S. A. Confidential, Murder Inc-—all 
best-sellers in Europe only add to the 


general disenchantment. Hollywood's 
new “realistic” products such as The 
Well, The Champion, The Window, 
The Naked City, Detective Story, All the 
King’s Men, and again A Streetcar 
Named Desire show conditions com- 
pared to which life in most parts of 
sweetness and 


Europe appears all 


charm. 


The saner aspects of American living 


Frankenpost, Hof 


German's view of his part in East-West tug-of-war. 


are rarely put before the European pub- 
lic. The millions of families residing 
peacefully in small towns all over the 
States don’t make exciting copy. Little 
is still known about the role the unions 
play in America, the 
policies of most employers, the wonder- 


progressive 


fully streamlined farms, the democratic 
spirit pervading everyday life. The only 
effective medium giving Europeans an 
idea of these blessings is the Reader's 
Digest, but its circulation remains of 
necessity limited. Otherwise the task 
is left to the official US information 
agencies, and all qualified observers 
agree that they cannot do the job. 
These agencies are needed to spread 
accurate news and refute Soviet lies 
about America, but their positive ef- 
forts—booklets, posters, movies, maga- 
zines—however beautifully done, are 
immediately discarded as what they 
are: propaganda. Europeans have been 
so overfed with this sort of material 
that its effect on them is negligible. 
This is the background against which 


Western European statesmen are ap- 


praising today America’s role in the 
world. No wonder they feel that a 
country where so much is wrong, ac- 
cording to its own authors and _ re- 
porters, can hardly claim superior 
wisdom in international affairs. While 
they continue to admire US efficiency, 
productivity, and military potential, 
they no longer think that these assets 
automatically endow America with dip- 
lomatic insight. On the contrary, they 
rather consider this reservoir of power 
as an obstacle to a consistent and well- 
balanced foreign policy. 

Looking at the record, these critics 
say that America, sure of her strength, 
has never bothered to see farther than 
half a block in the past ten years, She 
was caught napping by Japan at Pearl 
Harbor. She was surprised by Russia’s 
turnabout after Potsdam, She was 
jolted by the Berlin blockade. She was 
taken aback by the invasion of Korea. 
In each of these cases, she managed to 
save the situation only through im- 
provisations on a gigantic seale: the 


building of a huge army and air force 














Volkskrant, Amsterdam 


Dutch view of European army, Stalin asking Ike why he doesn’t mount. 








in 1941-42; the Marshall Plan in 1947; 
General Clay’s Berlin airlift in 1948; 
President Truman’s lighting decision in 
June 1950, and General MacArthur's 
masterstroke at Inchon that fall. 

These actions amazed the world and 
staggered the enemy, but European 
leaders contend that even the mightiest 
improvisations are no way of running 
the foreign affairs of a great nation. 
They are mere emergency solutions 
that have to be applied where diplo 
macy has been planlessly conducted on 
a day-to-day basis. And often it has 
Were im- 


provisations able to change the fate of 


been too late to recoup 


China, save the freedom of Czecho- 
slovakia, keep Lran’s oil flowing west? 

Posing these questions about Amer- 
ica’s past performance, her allies feel 
entitled to challenge the soundness of 
some of her current policies. They are 
particularly concerned over US initia- 
tives in Germany, Spain, the Arab 
world, and the Mediterranean 

Large sections of European opinion 
remain unconvinced that the rearma- 
ment of Germany is the only course 
the West can adopt to counterbalance 
the Russian threat. Lord Beaverbrook, 
the British newspaper magnate, has 
come out against this policy 
the Germans cannot be trusted.” And 
no lesser figure than the venerable 
Edouard Herriot warned in a speech on 
May 23, 1952: 

“As long as I live I shall defend 
American idealism, however naive, but 
I say to my friends: let us not make the 
same mistake you prompted us to com- 
mit once before. You didn’t sign the 
Versailles treaty but you later gave us 
the Dawes Plan strangely reminiscent 
of present-day arrangements. Then fol- 
lowed the Young Plan, then the Hoover 
moratorium and the day came when, 
at Lausanne, monocled Herr von Papen 
laughed into my face when I asked 
him what had happened to German 
reparations. ... Today the Germans are 
again in full evolution, and all of us 
know how much value they attach to 
paper guarantees... .” 

Western 


continue to oppose any association with 


European statesmen also 
the legions of Genera! Franco. If Amer- 
ica wants to build bases in Spain, they 
say, that’s her own business, but the 
appearance of Spanish officers at SHAPE 
headquarters remains to them an in- 
conceivable event. To their consola- 


tion, American policy-makers them- 
selves still seem to be split on this 


issue, 
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Last but not least, America’s allies 
are greatly disturbed by her entry into 
a sphere of influence that has been 
their very own for centuries: the 
Mediterranean basin and North Africa. 
The British still consider Gibraltar- 
Malta-Suez as their most vital artery 
and are shocked by the mere thought 
that its defenders might have to take 
orders from an American admiral up 
in Naples. The French deeply resent 
what they call US meddling in their 
family affairs in Tunisia and Morocco 

The Europeans scoff at the notion 
that the Arab League could be turned 
overnight into a dependable military 
ally of the West. The 


particularly peeved when 


French are 
Americans, 
knowing next to nothing about Moslem 
customs, try to rush them into new 
deals with Arab leaders who consider 
all haste undignified and have all the 
leisure in the world to drive their bar- 
gains. “We admire you Americans for 
your optimism about human beings in 
general and Germans, Spaniards, and 
Arabs in particular,” a French govern- 
ment member told me with tongue in 
cheek “But 


optimism so far as to interfere in our 


when you carry that 
own realm, you frankly are becoming 
a big nuisance.” 

Such observations are usually fol- 
lowed by reflections on how much 
America has changed in the past few 
years. Her policies are said to be 
dictated by expediency, the sister of 
improvisation. She is believed in danger 
of compromising her ideological posi- 
tion by associating too closely with 
former Nazis, feudal rulers, and fascist 
or communist dictators. As the conflict 
between East and West remains pri- 
marily an ideological one, her critics 
say, this carelessness is bound to hurt 
the cause of democracy in the long run. 
Many allied leaders actually fear that 
attached to 
democratic principles than ever before 


America is today less 
in her history. In support of that view 
they are apt to cite a long list of 
recent instances of bigotry in the 
United States. Vexing as this may be, 
the people on the continent are ob- 
viously keeping track of every cough 
and sneeze on the US domestic scene. 


And most of them seem to have reached 


the conclusion that Uncle Sam is grow- 


ing ever more self-righteous, high- 


handed, and intolerant. 


What kind of America then would 
her allies like to see emerge? None of 
them seriously 


contests her position 


of global leadership and her right to 


pn ete at Dieting Ovi Rees wie : 


assume responsibilities commensurate 
with her material power, But they wish 
she would exercise that leadership with 
a little less aplomb. Saturated with 
American advice, they feel their turn 
has come to give a few tips to American 
diplomats. Some of these suggestions 
came up again and again in talks this 
writer had with allied ofhcials. Here 
they are for what they are worth: 

1. Take your time. Don't get frantic 
about Soviet moves. Look how stolidly 
Russia pursues her aims. She can wait 

decades, if necessary. No hasty im 
provisations will cope with this historic 
threat. 

2. Work out a number of immutable 
principles on which to base the conduct 
of your foreign affairs. Stick to them 
even if it may cost you some immediate 
advantages. Foremost of these prin- 
should be 


talitarianism in all guises. That remains 


ciples opposition to to 
your most potent weapon. 

3. What the world needs more than 
anything else is moral leadership. 
Train men who have the caliber to 
assume this type of leadership. Too 
many members of the US foreign serv 
ice still seem to lack the profound 
scholarly preparation their duties re- 
quire today. Send us more George Ken- 
nans. 

1. Choose your partners carefully. 
Stop being naive about your former 
enemies. Don’t believe you can turn 
them into friends just because you 


happen to need them now. 


5. No one blames you for urging 
democratic reforms in all parts of the 
world. That's what you are there for. 
But don’t throw over the apple cart 
in your zeal. Don't help destroy the 
structures of power’ and order your 
allies have built in the past century 
before you know exactly how to fill 
the vacuums thus created. 

6. Take as progressive an attitude 
toward labor abroad as you do at 
home. Insist publicly that foreign em 
ployers become as social-minded as the 
Watch 


programs benefit the 


average American employer. 
that your aid 
masses overseas and not only small 
circles of businessmen. 

7. Revive the spirit of Jefferson 
and Lincoln. Remove the last vestiges 
of discrimination against colored peo 
ple if you want the residents of Asia 
and Africa to lend you their ears. And 
don't forget that nothing would irk 
Russia more than an enlightened Amer- 
ica.—UNW 





What ‘Tomorrow 
Thinks of ‘Today 


The coming crop of American leaders looks neither back to Neutrality 


nor forward to Utopia, but attends to the problems with which it must live 


| F AMERICAN college students are “go- 
ing isolationist” this year, there are 


but few overt signs of it. Indeed, the 


spring months of 1952 on college cam- 


puses may, in later years, more vividly 
be recalled for the proliferation of mass 
undergraduate undergarment raids than 
for political activity. 

In this Presidential election year, ob- 


servers of trends in campus thought 


By PAUL SEABURY 


Dept. of Government, Columbia University 


may be able to perceive, behind Taft- 
for-President buttons, the young rein- 
carnations of Henry Cabot Lodge, Sr., 
Warren Harding, and other symbols of 
traditional isolationism. But such but- 
tons are as yet few, and even the wear- 


ers of them have not displayed verbal 


evidences of “Hooverism,” “withdrawal 
ism,” or pure isolationism. 

Should America in 1952 abandon the 
United Nations, liquidate her overseas 
economic and military commitments. 
and retire behind her ocean “barriers” 
into a Western Hemispheric fortress? 

This is an issue which does not 
trouble the average or above-average 
college student of 1952. There are no 
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POLITICAL DISCUSSIONS air views of Republican and Democratic students, who, on the whole, reared in an era of international 


crisis, find the isolationist philosophy 


campus student organizations, beyond 


certain small beleaguered communist 
ones, which have as their chief purpose 
the dissemination of such ideas: college 
newspaper editorial comment is little 
concerned with them, except in an un- 
favorable sense, nor do student organ- 
izations and discussion groups give them 
much attention 

This state of affairs, of course, has 
not always been the case. There are 
some of us who, as students, experienced 
the Great Debate of the late thirties and 
very early forties, and who can recall 
without too much effort (but with some 


“ 


nostalgia) the time when “isolationism 
versus internationalism” was a very real 
issue indeed on college campuses, and 
had deep moral as well as political 
significance. Then the ideas of the elder 
statesmen of American isolationism 

General Robert Wood, Hamilton Fish, 
and Charles Lindbergh—-were well! rep- 
resented upon American campuses, as 
were those of their opponents. Nor 
should the profound idealism of what 
now might be called the “Roosevelt gen- 
eration” of college students be forgot- 
ten. For this was an idealism which 

despite a possibly overzealous faith in 
the unique mission of America to lib- 
erate the world from the yoke of Axis 
tyranny, or in the capacity of institu- 
tional arrangements such as the League 
of Nations to “maintain the peace” 
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negative and narrow for their 


furnished a freshness, vigor, and op- 
American colleges which 
might not have been so evident else- 
where. 

Why has the new Hoover thesis re- 


timism in 


ceived less acclaim or even less interest 
among present-day college students? 
In the first place, it might be a good 
thing these days for us to remember that 
the present crop of college students is 
a generation which has known neither 
the Depression nor the New Deal, much 
less the strange distant never-never land 
of American neutrality: the era of ab- 
stention from the affairs of the “Old 
World,” of confidence in America’s abil- 
ity to survive independently in an evil 
world by virtue of its oceans, its navy, 
and its Neutrality Acts. One might al- 
most say that this college generation 
was just beginning to think on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941; certainly since that day 
it has seen scant evidence of even an 
illusory world peace, stability, or calm. 
The facts of international life have not 
been pleasant, but they have been too 
compelling to be ignored; the errors, 
vices, and deplorable successes of Soviet 
communism since 1945 have, not unex- 
pectedly, attracted far more attention 
from college students than have the ad- 
monitions from neoisolationists at home. 
As Gabriel Almond, in his study of 
Foreign 


People and 


The {merican 


Policy, has noted, American youth, and 


traditional optimism, generosity, and idealism. 


especially college youth, have custom- 
arily inclined much further towards 
creater optimism, generosity, and ideal- 
ism in their thinking about world af- 
fairs than have their elders. Reared in 
a decade of international crisis, with the 
new inexorable prospect of military 
service looming above their studies, it 
would be strange indeed if they now 
came widely to share the views of those 
Minutemen Senators who would exor- 
cise the threat of Soviet power by bal- 
ancing the budget. purging the State 
Department and abandoning Western 


Western 


based strategic bomber force. Perhaps 


Europe for a Hemisphere- 


ATTUNED to international atmosphere, 
the new generation rejects insularism. 





it is the negative, narrow character of 
the isolationists’ alternatives which is 
so unstimulating. At any rate, it has 
not taken hold. 


In the second place, American college 
students today are probably far less 
insular than were their pre-World War 
II predecessors, College curriculum- 
makers may take some credit for this. 
Since 1945 there has been a phenom- 
enal growth of “international relations” 
courses and “area study” programs 
throughout the country. But this is a 
very small part of the picture. Equally 
remarkable has been the growth, in re- 
cent years, of student travel and ex- 
change programs, At present counting 
there are more than 40,000 foreign stu- 
dents in US colleges. In 1950, the num- 
ber of American students going abroad 
for study purposes alone was about 20,- 
000, and this year it may be even more. 
United Nations weeks, campus fund 


drives for student relief programs 


abroad; prospects of (nonmilitary) 
careers in government service abroad, 
or with American business firms over- 
seas—these factors and many more 
have helped divert students’ attention 
from exclusive preoccupation with their 
own society, its institutions and culture. 

Having disposed of “isolationism” on 
the campus, we are left, however, with 
another far more serious problem. What 
do students think about the kind of pol- 
icies their country should pursue now 
that, willy-nilly, isolationism is dead? 
On this point I do not believe we can 
he either 
There is a 


so dogmatic or so sanguine. 


growing awareness that 
world “problems” do not exist to be 
“solved.” that “active American partici- 
pation” alone is no formula for solving 
them, and that. in Secretary Acheson’s 
words, we may have to “live with them” 
rather than solve them. College stu- 
dents, as well as others, are aware by 
now that American membership in the 
United Nations was not a panacea; they 
know that UN “police action” in Korea 
has pointed up the limitations of even 
the powerful employment of sanctions 
against an aggressor. They have seen 
that the Marshall Plan and the North 
Atlantic Pact, imposing and unheralded 
efforts at international assistance and 
cooperation, have not yet offered the 
ready, foolproof “solutions.” In short, 
I would doubt if present-day American 
students possess the “faith” in blue- 
print “postwar plans” which was so 
strong ten years ago. 

A letter I recently received from a 
large Midwestern university, deep in 
McCarthy’s territory, 


Senator home 


MECHANICS OF CITIZENSHIP 





registry, platforms, campaigning, balloting are 


familiar to those who go all through the procedure in miniature in student elections. 


would seem to bear this out. When four 
leaders of campus student organizations 
there were queried about a_ possible 
resurrection of isolationism, their an- 
swers, although forthright. were not ex 
actiy pleasing. “The students in gen- 
eral,” writes my correspondent, “have 
become more cynical, more power-pol 
itics minded and less idealistic or 
moralist in their thinking .. . [They] 
have become critical of the Administra- 
tion and the UN almost entirely because 
of their apparent failure to resolve the 
Korean crisis. But they are not, as a 
result, advocating withdrawal or total 
war.” Such comments would hold true 
of our Eastern universities as well. 

Is this loss of “faith” an ominous 
sign? In some ways, of course, it is not. 
A heavy dose of “realism” may be wel- 
comed if it proves conducive to intel- 
ligent, constructive, and independent 
thinking about world problems and par- 
ticularly about American relations with 
the Soviet Union. There is far too little 
of it about today, and it is probably by 
default that the “reexaminist” critics of 
American policy (whom not too Jong 
ago Mr. Acheson regrettably likened to 
the farmer who pulled up his crops 
every day to see what their roots were 
doing) have been lodged in the extreme 
right and left of our political spectrum. 

The real danger, of course, on the 
American campuses is that too heavy 


a jigger of cynicism may be added to 
the mixture of realism. Does the retreat 
from Wilsonian idealism move in this 
direction? It is djfficult to answer this, 
but we do know the consequences of 
such youthful disillusionment in West 
ern Europe today; few would like to see 
it imitated here. The most that we can 
say is that American college youth—if 
it does not look forward with confidence 
to a “brave new world”—at least does 
not look back to a mythical golden age 
of a serene Republic, withdrawn from 
the world to contemplate its woods and 
templed hills, untroubled by the dis- 
tresses of the outside world.-UNW 


TEMPERED by “realism” bordering on 
cynicism, their idealism is not starry-eyed. 
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This Month’s Books of the 


The Serious and the Sublime 


7YRoM the diametrically opposed uses 
of atomic energy for the destruc- 
tion of mankind or its salvation, from 
the weighty problems of foreign policy 
and the analysis of trends in the world, 
serious problems seem to crowd the 
minds of book publishers this very 
pleasant season of the year. However, 
lest our readers think that we have 
completely forgotten that summer is 
the time for vacations, our review of 
Fodor's Modern Guides (see page 61) 
will not only show them we have not, 
but will whet their appetites for pack- 
ing their bags and taking off for other 
shores. 
The State of Latin America, by German 
{rciniegas. Knopf, New York. 416 pages, 
$4.50. 

The average American citizen has 
been so preoccupied with Europe, Asia, 
and the Middle East during the past 
few years that he has paid but scant 
attention to his neighbors to the south. 
In many ways, Mexico and Argentina 
seem farther away than Berlin or Tokyo. 
And yet, the importance—both strategic 
and economic—of the Latin American 
countries to the future of the United 
States cannot be overestimated. 

The twenty Latin American countries, 
with their 153 million inhabitants, con- 
stitute a vast human reserve. The in- 
crease in population rate is greater in 
this part of the world than in any other. 
Among the sixty members of the United 
Nations, the Latin Americans form the 
largest single bloc. Even more important 
is the part these nations play as a source 
of raw materials and a market for 
North American exports. In 1950, Latin 
America provided 83 per cent of all US 
oil imports. In addition, it supplied 97 
per cent of the antimony, 63 per cent 
of the copper, 53 per cent of the tin, 
95 per cent of the coffee, and 87 per 
cent of the sugar consumed in_ the 
United States. The entire democratic 
world is dependent upon Argentine 
wheat, Chilean copper, Venezuelan oil, 
and Bolivian tin. 
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The reserve wealth of these nations 
and their economic growth are in strange 
contrast to their social and_ political 
situations, For instance, Venezuela pro- 
duces 1.6 million barrels of oil daily— 
twice as much as all of Russia. Only 
4.3 million people live there in an area 
one third larger than Texas. The govern- 
ment has an income of $1 million a 
day, and owes not one cent of foreign 
debt. If the national income were equal- 
ly divided among all Venezuelans, each 
man, woman and child would receive 
about $500 a year. And yet, the vast 
majority of Venezuelans have a very 
low standard of living, and as a matter 
of fact, many live in the most abject 
poverty. This contradiction results from 
the curse that plagues nearly all South 
American nations—politics. 

German Arciniegas, a noted Colom- 
bian scholar, formerly Minister of Edu- 
cation for that country and, like so many 
fighters for democracy, a political refu- 
gee in the United States, gives us the 
following statistics on the political in- 
stability of Latin America, in his recent 
book The State of Latin America: 


“Paraguay has had 22 


presidents 
Ecuador had 13 constitu- 
tions between 1830 and 1950, and 27 
between 1931] 
and 1932 Chile had 5 presidents and 2 
military juntas; between 1913 and 1928, 


in 32 years; 


revolutions in 25 years; 


3 presidents of Mexico were assassinat- 
ed. And so the story goes.” 

Mr. Arciniegas concludes this alarm- 
ing passage with the following remarks: 

“At times something worse than this 
instability occurs: stability. Dr. Francia 
was the absolute master of Paraguay 
for 27 years; Juan Vicente Gomez of 
Venezuela for 26; Porfirio Diaz of 
Mexico for 24; Rosas of Argentina for 
23; Leguia of Peru for 22; today, 
Trujillo has been the ‘savior’ of the 
Dominican Republic for 22 years.” 

Crammed with historical. political, 


facts, Mr. 


book reads like an exciting novel in 


and economic Arciniegas’ 


which one finds at the same time drama 


and comedy, grotesque farce and stark 
tragedy. This mortal struggle to the 
south, which Mr. Arciniegas describes 
with a passionate heart and a cool head, 
is of vital concern to every citizen of 
the United States. 


Homage to Catalonia, by George Orwell. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. 232 pages, 
$3.50. 

Since Orwell’s report on his experi- 
ences in the Spanish civil war was first 
published in England in 1938, it might 
seem to the casual reader that it has no 
Yet, this 


reviewer feels, there is no reader who, 


topical interest at this time. 


after having read this book, will not 
share Lionel Trilling’s opinion that it 
“is one of the most important docu- 
ments of our time.” 

Analyzing Orwell’s work and person- 
ality in an excellent introduction, Mr. 
Trilling continues: “Its particular truth 
refers to events now far in our past, as 
in these days we reckon our past. It 
does not matter the less for that. This 
truth implies a general truth which, 
we now cannot fail to understand, will 
matter for a long time to come. And 
what matters most of all is our sense of 
the man who tells the truth.” 

Aside from its value as the account 
of an incorruptible witness to the tragic 
events in Spain and to the uprising of 
the common people, as well as to the 
intrigues and plots of the power-mad 
Communists, Homage to Catalonia is 
especially timely today since it probes 
deeply into the hidden recesses of heart 
and mind of a sincere believer in com- 
munism. Among the numerous ex-Com- 
munist confessions, Orwell’s story is 
outstanding. Others may not be less 
honest or forthright, but none has re- 
corded his doubts and delusions with 
as much humility. While other ex- 
Communists have tried to absolve them- 
selves by using in their acts of contri- 
tion the same intolerance and fanaticism 
they formerly used as party members, 
Orwell never lost his perspective nor 





sacrificed humanity and concern for his 
fellow man for the sake of public ac- 
claim and, or political expediency. 

He was a virtuous man, to quote Mr. 
Trilling. He was also a writer of origi- 
nality, a clear thinker, and a poet. This 
book has unforgettable passages describ- 
ing the Spanish people, their villages 
behind the front, the sounds and smells 
of war. Add to these attributes the fact 
that George Orwell was a man com- 
pletely free of egotism and vanity, and 
one must agree that here was a rarity 


among the writers of our times. 


In Place of Fear by Aneurin Bevan. Simon 
& Schuster, New York. 213 pages, $3. 

The leader of the left wing of Brit- 
ain’s Labor Party gives in this book an 
often sketchy but comprehensive blue- 
print of the domestic and foreign policy 
he advocates. Even though there will be 
disagreements on many of his proposals, 
even among the members of his own par- 
ty who lean to his philosophy, there can 
be no doubt of his sincerity or of his 
compassion for the poor, the little man 
of no matter what nationality he may 
be. Nothing seems more unjust than to 
accuse Bevan of anti-Americanism and 
procommunism. He prefaces his criti- 
cism of some important facets of Amer- 
ican foreign and economic policy by 
saving: “It is almost impossible to ex- 
press critical views about the policy of 
a nation to which you do not belong, 
without exposing yourself to the charge 
of being ‘anti’ that nation.” And over 
and over again he affirms his faith in 
democracy and his abhorrence of any 
and all totalitarian systems—fascism as 
well as communism. “They [the Soviet 
leaders] had developed the psychology 
of what Tito has described as the ‘lead- 
ing nation’ which is a polite term for im- 
perialism” (italics ours). 

Son of a coal miner, Bevan still car- 
ries on his body—as it were—the scars 
of hunger and misery he experienced in 
his youth. They still hurt him. Since he 
regards unemployment as the knell of 
democracy, he is afraid of the economic 
crisis American capitalistic system may 
create. “It was not the treaty of Ver- 
sailles that broke the Weimar Constitu- 
tion of Germany. It was unemployment. 
Hitler talked in vain when the German 
was in work... . Poverty, great wealth, 
and democracy are ultimately incom- 
patible elements in any society.” 

Since Bevan believes that “the weap- 
ons of the Soviet are in the first in 
stance economic, social, and ideological, 
only secondarily military,” he sees in 


social reform the strongest bulwark 
against the threat of communism. But 
by the same token he minimizes the 
danger of a Soviet attempt to take ad- 
vantage of the weakness of a disarmed 
Western Europe and to expand into 
such a vacuum. It is at this point that 
Bevan’s thesis becomes a half-truth. 

In conclusion, this is a stimulating 
and important book which deserves 
earnest consideration and discussion 


British Planning and Nationalization, 
by Ben W. Lewis. The Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York, 1952. 313 pages. $3.00. 


Winston Churchill once typified Labor 
party policies of over-all economic plan- 
ning and nationalization of basic indus- 
tries as “not only dead but decaying.” 
His inference was that the vitality of 
Labor’s philosophy was gone, that it was 
moving under its own momentum and 
acting purely for doctrinaire reasons in 
proposing further nationalization and 
planning. 

What Churchill forgot, and what his 
own tenure of office is bringing force- 
fully to his attention now, is that plan- 
ning and nationalization—-more particu- 
larly the former—are part and parcel 
of a general world-wide evolution toward 
increasing governmental activity in the 
affairs of men. Even in the United States 
this evolution—-political, economic, and 
social—is clearly visible, and in Europe 
it is the dominating fact of existence. 

For these reasons, British Planning 
and Nationalization treats a subject of 
vital and growing importance. It an- 
swers the questions of what form this 
increasing dependency on government is 
taking; what the actual content of this 
evolutionary movement is, and what 
principal issues in a democratic, indus- 
trial society are being raised by it. This 
study is unique in that it avoids par- 
tisanship in an admittedly polemic field. 
While it loses much flavor and élan in 
the process, the advantages in terms of 
unclouded, factual material far out 
weigh the disadvantages. This subject, 
just as surely as a scientific one, de- 
mands an unemotional approach and 
one which stresses the pragmatic 
queries: will it work well? how can it 
work better? what are the dangers, and 
the safeguards? 


Atomic Power, An Economie and Social 
Analysis, by Walter Isard and Vincent 
Whitney. The Blakiston Company, New 
York, 1952. 235 pages. $4.75. 


As this magazine has pointed out, the 


potential boon of atomic power in indus- 
try to mankind—if it is a boon—would 
be terribly short-lived. There is precious 
little fissionable material to be had on 
this earth, and what there is would far 
better be used in the production of iso- 
topes for scientific research than poured 
into gigantic atomic power plants. 
Through the development of the fan- 
tastic “breeder process” in nuclear fis 
sion, this concept is on the way out. 
lhrough the breeder process the atomic 
pile becomes a sort of perpetual motion 
machine where the fissionable material 
is continually regenerated as it is de- 
stroved. But this means that the fis- 
sionable material available is now and 
will forever be sufficient for any and 
every purpose! Although the process 
has not yet been perfected, the authors 
of Atomic Power consider it sufficiently 
advanced to make it the basic assump 
tion of their study. With this astounding 
achievement in atomic science behind 
them, the authors investigate the pro- 
foundly exciting question now made 
possible: can atomic power in industry 
lift the mantle of stagnation and atrophy 
from the masses of people around the 
world who are demanding, ever more 
vociferously, a decent existence ? 


Their answer runs directly counter 


to popular imagination; it is a qualified 
“No.” 
the authors, “/are| at a general disad- 


ee nderdeveloped nations,” say 


vantage so far as access to atomic power 
is concerned. . . . nderdeveloped areas 
may actually be placed at a greater 


disadvantage (by atomic power) in 
terms of power resources and relative 
to the major industrialized nations than 
is true today.” 

In short, the disparity in standards 
of living between the advanced and less 
advanced areas of the world will be en- 
larged by atomic power rather than 
diminished. And the explanation, say 
economist Isard and sociologist Whit- 
ney, lies in the influence of differing 
social and economic factors on the de- 
velopment of atomic power in various 
parts of the world: 

@ There will be a cultural resistance to 
atomic power in underdeveloped areas; 
atomic power must “fit” the existing 
culture. 

@ Capital costs of building atomic power 
plants are likely to be higher than for 
conventional power stations; areas in 
which interest rates are high (backward 
areas) will thus be at a disadvantage 
relative to those where they are low. 

@ Economies of scale will not be pos- 
sible in underdeveloped areas; indus- 
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trialization, and with it a greater need 
for power, must come first. 

@Special skills and specialized indus- 
trial facilities will be necessary, which 
underdeveloped areas do not possess. 

e Atomic power may require govern- 
ment subsidization, again a scarce com- 
modity in backward areas. 

While all of these facets of the prob- 
lem of atomic power development (and 
many more) are pursued relentlessly 
and exhausted in the fashion of true 
scholarship, Isard and Whitney still 
hold out some hope that the atomic 
bonanza may be forthcoming after all. 
With the humility of the really learned, 
they admit that they don’t know all the 
answers: “Atomic power can be ex- 
pected to have a host of indirect effects 
of which we cannot take account... . 
Thus, although it appears that the direct 
effects of any introduction of atomic 
power on leisure or upon production, 
and so on, will not be great, there is no 
present method by which the magnitude 
of the indirect effect can be indicated.” 

This anticlimactic conclusion might 
appear an excellent 
demic caution, were it not for the fact 
that Atomic Power is the first book to 
brave the uncharted seas of our atomic 
future. 


example of aca 


Fodor’s Modern Guides: France in 
1952, Britain in 1952, Switzerland in 
1952, Italy in 1952, Spain and Por- 
tugal in 1952, Seandinavia in 1952, 
Benelux in 1952. Edited by Eugene Fo- 
dor, David McKay Company, New York. 
Each volume $3.00. 


These attractive volumes represent a 
kind of triumph. For the past few dec- 
ades, ever since international travel has 
become accessible to growing multi- 
tudes, editors and publishers of travel 
books have been experimenting with 
the right format to satisfy the disparate 
demands of the new clientele. 

Baedeker, of course, is still a classic 
but it serves mainly those who have 
ample time to spend leisurely and who 
are particularly interested in the his- 
tory of the arts. 

At the other pole, we are offered the 
“lighthearted” guides, with their labori- 
ous informality and filled with pseudo- 
sophisticated patter and babble. 

If Fodor's Guides come as a happy 
achievement, this may be attributed to 
the fact that they have been written for 
adults equally interested in the serious 
and light aspects of life abroad. These 
travelers do not pretend to become ex- 
perts on medieval jewelry overnight, 
nor are they under the illusion that they 
are Aly Khan just because they are 
spending seven days on the French Ri- 
viera. To put it in simpler language, 
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here are excellent guides for people 
with a healthy curiosity and healthy 
common sense, 

Each volume represents collaboration 
among half a dozen or more excellent 
writers who are experts in their fields. 
This is a commendable editorial device, 
for why, indeed, should a lady who 
knows all about shopping in Italy be 
equally wel! informed in matters like 
the early frescoes of Giotto or the por- 
traits of Raphael? Nor is the man who 
knows all about Monte Carlo neces- 
sarily a connoisseur of contemporary 
French literature. 

Fodor has picked his writers well. 
They not only offer all the reliable in- 
formation one needs, but they do it en- 
joyably. This is no wonder when you 
find among their number such names as 
Sean O’Faolain, Reynolds and Eleanor 
Packard, George Mikes, Henry de Zie- 
gler. 

The secret of success is that Fodor 
himself is one of the authentic travelers 
of his age. In dozens of countries, he 
has used every means of locomotion in- 
cluding that of a parachute when he 
was dropped behind enemy lines as a 
GI during the last war. 

(P.S. Each of these guidebooks is 
provided with a membership card whose 
holder is entitled to a discount in many 
hotels, 


European restaurants, and 


shops.) 


Literary Intelligence 


Apparently the Turks are 


Turkey 
none too happy about a recent Ameri- 


can book called Let’s Talk Turkey. 
They say that to find any “Turkey-talk” 
about Turkey in this book is like drain- 
ing the ocean for a single sardine. “As 
one reads the book one is led to think 
of the play. / Am a Camera,” goes one 
criticism. “Truly, these are the record- 
ings of a camera as it travels up and 
down Turkey—-but a camera without 
any specific interest, without any cul- 
tural perspective, without any desire for 
knowledge or 
things that touch its lens. For those 


understanding of the 


who believe that travel is the best way 
to international understanding and co- 
operation it is not possible not to be 
pained by this book.” 


Switzerland The Swiss are this year 
celebrating the eighty-fifth birthday of 
one of their best-known and most pro- 
lific novelists—-Ernst Zahn, who was 
born in Meggen in 1867. He has pub- 
lished over 60 works of fiction which 
not only have enjoyed a large sale. but 
have brought him various honors from 
many other countries as well as his 
native Switzerland. 


Austria 
Austrian language as distinct from the 
German language, Osterreichisches 
Worterbuch, published by the Oster- 
reichischer Bundesverlag of Vienna, the 


\ standard dictionary of the 


official State Press, contains under some 
20,000 headings the recognized Austrian 
vocabulary and spelling for official use. 


France’ The Association for the Dif- 
fusion of French Thought publishes a 
monthly digest, in which it briefly re- 
caps and criticizes the books published 
in France for that month. The books 
are broken down into the following 
categories: Bibliographies and general 
encyclopedias; Literature; Science; Hu- 
manities; and Periodicals. 

In addition, for those in the United 
States who desire to kee p abreast of 
French literature —-both new and_re- 
printed—the Cultural Services of the 
French Embassy, 934 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 21, New York, prepares a 
list of titles available each month. both 
in inexpensive and in de luxe editions. 


USSR Apparently so bad has the 
crop of recent plays been in the Soviet 
Union that dramatists have been taking 
a shellacking from all directions, in 
cluding Pravda editorials and even their 
own Writers’ Party Conference. The 
plays were so inferior that in “our multi- 
national drama no plays could be found 
which merited first and second Stalin 
Prizes.” They are criticized on the 
grounds that they had become too sty! 
ized and those 
which came in for comment were Don 


unrealistic. Among 
ets Miner and Bountiful Summer. 

Interesting to note, Comrade A. Sur 
kov, Acting Secretary General of the 
Union of Soviet Writers, was himself 
on the firing line from the newspapers 
for making the criticisms which they 
had made in the first place. Big fleas 
have little fleas upon their backs to 
bite “em, and little fleas have lesser fleas 
and so ad infinitum, 


Japan American promotion methods 
are to receive their acid test in Japan: 
Willard Pleuthner’s admirable Building 
Up Your Congregation, so effective in 
the US, is being translated to aid the 
few thousand Christians in Nippon in 
Effort is 


part of a wider movement to bring 


expanding their churches. 


Christianity to rural Japan, with centers 
patterned after New England units 
where a medical clinic, 4-H agricul- 
tural unit, lending library, meeting 
house, and church are being set up to 
help teach the Japanese practical 
democracy as it ties in with a working 


Christian faith. —uNW 





The Economic State of the World 


| pesen a US customs official be- 
came curious about the impressive 
chest measurements of a would-be tour 
ist headed for Europe. On inspection 
it was discovered that the man wore a 
special vest under his shirt lined with 
gold bars weighing up to thirty pounds 
apiece. This smuggler was a walking 
mint worth something between $100,000 
and $150,000 at black-market prices 

The gold-smuggling racket from this 
country alone runs into millions of 
dollars every year. So serious has the 
problem become that United States At- 
torney Myles J. Lane is conducting san 
investigation that is now in its fifteenth 
month. And every indication points to 
one inescapable fact: like prohibition, 
the laws restraining gold-owners from 
selling to an eager, private market run 
counter to human nature. The official 
price of gold, set at $35 an ounce in 
this country and Canada nearly twenty 
years ago (and adhered to by the free 
governments of Europe), is simply an 
anachronism and will have to be raised. 

The evidence is strong that such ae- 
tion will be taken shortly. Excess cap- 
ital looking for a place to go is drifting 
into gold stocks in anticipation. The 
theory is not that the price of gold will 
be raised merely to cut the ground from 
beneath smuggling, but that govern- 
ments, who need gold as a lubricant 
for foreign trade, will raise their pur- 
chasing price in order to augment their 
holdings--holdings which are growing 
desperately short 

Let’s take Europe as an example. 
Every European nation has an exchange 
problem; that is, it owes so much money 
abroad (mainly to the United States) 
that it cannot afford to buy much-needed 
equipment and supplies. If the monetary 
authorities in these countries (their 
governments) had enough gold they 
could pay off a lot of these debts; and 
were this done on a large scale the 
shot-in-the-arm to Europe’s economy 
would be reflected in a remarkable eco 
nomic ascent for the entire Western 
world. The function of gold, in short. 
is not to lie buried in somebody's back 


yard against a rainy day but to settle 


Trends and Currents 
in Business 


net debits and credits among countries, 
with a resultant increase in the vigor 
and amount of mutually beneficial for- 
eign trade. 

And hoarded it is. Estimates of the 
shiny metal stored away in Europe in 
old bottles and moldy stumps range 
from six to ten billion dollars worth. 
Yet this gold, so badly needed by gov- 
ernments, will stay exactly where it is 
as long as those governments offer $35 
(or its equivalent in local currency) 
while other buyers offer more than twice 
this much, The last place gold will 
find its way at present is to a Euro- 
pean central bank 

But it is not only existing gold that 
is deprived monetary authorities by 
the low official price. They are denied 
an ever-increasing amount of newly 
produced gold as well. To begin with, 
less is being produced. Costs of min 
ing in many areas have risen to the 
point where it is no longer a profitable 
enterprise at $35 an ounce. In_ fact, 
every main producing area is suffering 
a severe contraction in its gold output. 
Production in 1951 was $826 million, 
compared to $844 million the year be- 
fore. 

Of the gold that is still forthcoming, 
governments are receiving less and less 
because of their price policy. Last year. 
monetary authorities in the Free World 
gained only 15 per cent of the new pro- 
duction ($130 million worth), the small- 
est amount gained by governments in 
history. Private buyers absorbed some 
50 per cent more fine gold (18.3 million 
ounces) in 195] than they had in pre- 
vious years-—an increase of no less than 
900 per cent. compared with the average 
for the 1937-39 period. 

According to the International Mon- 
etary Fund, the gold reserves of govern 
ments in aggregate declined by $40 
million in the final quarter of last year; 
industry and “hoarders,” in other words 
walked off not only with all the new 
production but this much in addition! 
Thus 1951 


the nonmonetary utilization of gold ex- 


was the first year in which 


ceeded its monetary consumption, 
These facts strike so hard at the 


and I inance 


health of world commerce and national 
economic viability that they cannot be 
countenanced. An increase in gold’s 
official price becomes a foregone con- 
clusion. The days of gold couriers whose 
shoes are lined with five pounds of gold 
plate are on the way out. 

But strong as these forees are, the 
final impetus to unchain gold from its 
official price will come from our sense of 
the ridiculous. The great age of planning 
came in with Keynes and the overpro- 
duction and deflation of the thirties 
Now, with a decade of underproduction 
and inflation behind us, we are begin- 
ning to see the folly in thinking we 
can comprehend the vast field of eco 
nomics enough to fathom its innermost 
forces and control them. The nonsense 
that inevitably accompanies the at- 
tempt is well illustrated by gold: when 
came to the 


Henry Morganthau Jr. 


point in his autobiography where he 
fixed its price he got terrified and threw 
the book in the fire. He could find noth- 
ing on which he had based his decision 


but mumbo-jumbo. 


x x x 


7 tats happened to the buying 
W habits of the US citizen? Mar- 
ket research analysts are being asked 
this question with increasing urgency 
as John Q. public seemingly defies the 
law of nature and refuses to spend the 
excess money which should be burning 
a hole in his pocket. He is not even 
newly available to 


spending money 


him on eredit. Merchandisers had 
looked to the repeal of Regulation W, 
which limited consumer installment 
buying, as a panacea. 

But the reguiation has been lifted, 
and the publie is as cagey as ever. Eco- 
nomists have long since given up trying 
to develop a theory about “economic 
man” which would permit accurate mar- 
ket forecasts. But they did retain a 
feeble belief that buying habits in gen- 
eral could be plotted. Now, as President 
Truman reported in his latest economic 
report, “consumer spending is the most 
uncertain factor determining . . . the 


outlook for 1952.” 
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N A SURPRISE move, the Norwegian 
I labor government has proposed two 
laws which would clamp the country 
under a virtual economic dictatorship. 
If passed, they would permit govern- 
mental control of: 

1) prices of all goods 
2) nature and type of production, 
amount of production, and geographical 
location 

3) dividend payments 

4) salaries 

5) investment, both new and _ reinvest- 
ment 

The laws would also permit the gov- 
ernment to dispossess ownership for 
the benefit of local and federal govern- 
ment or for the benefit of private in- 
dividuals, and to organize firms into 
cartels and monopolies. Although wag- 
es and trade union activities are ex- 
empted from the control program, there 
is not the slightest daubt that they too 
would fall under absolute governmental 
control: free labor unions and _ freely 
bargained wages cannot exist in an 
otherwise controlled economy. Thus, 
were these bills translated into law, 
economic freedom in Norway would be 
utterly destroyed. 

And there is little doubt that they 
will become law. Drawn up by a com- 
mission appointed by the labor govern- 
ment, they enjoy the support of labor's 
86 out of 150 


votes, Although parliamentary elections 


parliamentary majority 


come up next year, the bills will be 
introduced for passage this autumn. 

The path which has led Norway to 
this brink of despotism goes back to 
the country’s five horrible years under 
the Nazis. The effects of this suppres 
Western 


Europe for 500 years, were so profound 


sion, a type unknown in 
that with the war’s end the entire na 
tion recognized the need for regulation 
of industry and social life. Businessmen 
in Norway willingly restrained their 
natural desire for freedom of action 
knowing that a period of control was 
inevitable if the country was to survive. 

But with recuperation, it was expect 
ed that regulation would be eased. 
Indeed, Sweden and Denmark are en 
gaged at the moment in lifting similar 
controls placed on their economies for 
similar reasons. By the same token, Nor- 
way has seemingly reached a_ point 
where more economic freedom is ad- 
visable. Production now exceeds 1938 
levels. Employment is at a high level. 
The country gives evidence of achieving 
a stable and successful economic life. 
At the moment when free enterprise 
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should be coming into its own, it is 
suddenly presented with the gravest 
threat to its very existence. 

Wilhelm Thagaard, Norway’s price 
director and the man who would be- 
come economic tsar of the country un 
der the proposed laws, is an interesting 
aspect of this enigma. During the Nazi 
occupation Thagaard, like many other 
loyal Norwegians, retained his govern- 
ment post in the hope of easing the 
country’s suffering. After the war he was 
rewarded for his courage and patriotism 
with his present position as price direc- 
tor. Yet Thagaard is reputed to be one 
of the authors of the two bills, which in 
turn are said to resemble closely the 
Nazi decrees governing the country’s 
economic life. 

The position of the United States con- 
cerning this problem is ticklish in the 
extreme. The United States, through its 
Mutual Security 


best to help Norway achieve permanent 


Agency, is doing its 
economic strength. In the American 
view, that country is strongest which 
enjoys free enterprise. This view is 
stated clearly in the Benton Amendment 
to the Mutual Security Act: “It is here- 
by declared to be the policy of the 
Congress that this Act shall be adminis- 
tered in such a way as (1) to eliminate 
the barriers to and provide the incen- 
tives for a steadily increased participa- 
tion of free private enterprise in de- 
foreign 


veloping the resources of 


countries, (2) to the extent that it is 
feasible and does not interfere with the 
achievement of the purposes set forth 
in this Act. to discourage the cartel and 
monopolistic business practices prevail- 
ing in certain countries receiving aid 
under this Act which result in restrict- 
ing production and increasing prices, 
and to increase where suitable competi- 
BORiicw 

How far shall the US go in giving 
effect to this amendment in Norway? 
How far can it go without making pas- 
sage of these laws a matter of national 
pride to the majority of Norwegians? 
In debating these delicate questions, 
Americans will be faced by a number of 
facts. As a 


nato, Norway, its health and _ vitality, 


inescapable member of 
are of prime importance to the West. 
More important, Scandanavia has long 
been the laboratory of European poli- 
tics: this experiment, under which the 
country’s entire range of freedoms is 
jeopardized, might possibly spread to 
other countries. The United States is 
not devoted to defense of the world, but 


only of the Free World. —unw 
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Of Making Many Books 


of the Incas are compiling a 120- 


The heirs 


volume Encyclopedia — Peruviana 
whose 100,000 pages and 150,000 
illustrations will cover just about 
everything the scholars can find out 
about Peru, from archeology to 
zoology. In India, Madras University 
is preparing a catalogue of Sanskrit 
manuscripts which is expected to 
run to 8,000 pages in 16 volumes. In 
Rome, scholars are assembling mono- 
graphs on the historical, technical, 
artistic, and commercial aspects of 
printing and the graphic arts in gen 


Encyclo- 


pedia, in 13 sections of several vol- 


eral for the Polygraphic 


umes each. In Munich, however, an 
industrious printer has issued a 
leather-bound, gold-embossed prayer 
book one fifth of an inch square 
which can be read with a squint 
and a magnifying glass. 

* * * 
Forging Ahead in the World —-With 
a passport he had concocted him- 
self, an American is reported to have 
months 


traveled freely for six 


through England, Australia. India, 


Spain, Austria, Switzerland, ete. 
When customs officials, poring over 
the phony but fancy visa stamps 
and the Arabie and Russian letters 
of the signatures, asked where the 
document had been issued, the way- 
ward wanderer always answered 
“North Bahanistan.” Seems it worked 
fine until he hit the French border 
where the guards sniffed a hoax and 
exposed him. 

x * * 

Eye on the Sparrow —The Agricul- 
tural Bureau of the community of 
Wunsiedel, Bavaria, ordered a care 
ful count of all the sparrows in town 
in order “to establish statistics on 
animal life” in the area. 

* * * 
Marxmanship for Cupid Top 
Soviet author Constantine Simonovy, 
Stalin Prize winner and vice presi- 
dent of the Association of Communist 
Writers, was put on the carpet by 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, official or- 
gan of Soviet youth. The charge: He 
wrote 23 love poems that were erotic 


instead of dialectic. 








Your Dollars will save lives by 
Strengthening the Cancer Crusade 


of the American Cancer Society. 


Your Dollars wil! bring words 
of truth and hope to you, to your 
family, to your friends and to your 


comniunity. 


Your Dollars will help case the 


pain of the cancer patient. 


Ca ncer : k Your Dollars wil! train skilled, 


understanding hands and minds to 


t 1 
S rl es one serve inthe hospital, in the doctor's 
Tt fiv ac office, perhaps even in your home 


Your Dollars will speed the 
march of research toward mastery 
over cancer, the disease that last 
year hilled 215,000 men, women 


and children. 


Give 
to conquer 
Cancer 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
GENTLEMEN: 


[) PLEASE SEND ME FREE 
LITERATURE ABOUT CANCER, 


ENCLOSED IS MY CON- 
TRIBUTION OF $ enieenen «TQ THE 
CANCER CRUSADE. 


American Cancer Society 


Mail the coupon to “Cancer 
C/O your focal Post Office 
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Hello, Young 
Voters! 


You’ve taken this country as your birth- 
place. 
You toddled around and laughed and 
grew under the sunshine skies of Liberty. 
Your fathers and mothers put you to 
bed each night with the confidence of 
Freedom, not in furtive fear. 


aN 


You learned in free schools. 


You played ball or skated or jumped 
rope without a care in the world. 


Your stomach was full, your clothes 
were warm, your roof was sound. 


You enjoyed privileges and pleasures, 
movies and cars, treats and trips like no 
other youth growing up in the world ever 
did before. 


Now you’re of age. 
You're full-fledged citizens. 


Now it’s your turn to pay with a little 
of your time and some of your thought 
for a lot of things you received when you 
were growing up. 


The least you can do is to vote to help 
keep your country the way you want it, 
lest the children you’re raising won’t have 
the frank, free years you have had. 


Be sure, Young Voters, you’re registered! 
Be sure, Young Voters, you vote! 








